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DAISY BRIGHT. 



CHAPTEE I. 

A SUNNY SPOT ON A STORMY SEA. 

A FIERCE wind was blowing over the cliff of 
Hemngham, one stormy morning in early- 
spring. Below, the great billows of the 
German Ocean kept up a ceaseless roar, as 
they broke upon the beach of shingle, and 
rattled back with an angry sound of defeat 
in their tone. So far must they go, and no 
further. That decree has been fixed long 
ago ; but the billows stretch forward, at full 
tide, to the base of the reddish-brown cliff 
of Herringham, and do succeed sometimes in 
undermining the stone walls which Jiave 
been raised by the town's-people, and which 
need repair every summer after the stoKssi^ 
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of every winter. On this particular morning, 
the tide had just turned, and the waves were 
leaving curls of lightest surf along the shore, 
and lines of many-coloured sea-weed and 
shells as a legacy, till they should return at 
sunset, and bring fresh treasures on their 
crested heads. From the cliflF the view was 
grand, as the view of the ocean always is ; 
but especially so when the sky above is 
changeful, and reflects every variety of light 
and shade on the tossing surface of the sea 
beneath. To-day, great masses of cloud 
were drifting northward, and every now and 
then a rift in them would show a chasm of 
deepest blue, and a gleam of light, intense 
as it was fleeting, would smile out upon the 
waters, and look like a gem in its dark and 
murky setting. 

A good many people are walking on the 
Herringham cliff this morning. The season, 
properly speaking, has not set in ; but there 
are stray visitors even in March, and there 
^re residents, and there are children; and 
most of these are come out for a blow, after 
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imprisonment to their houses for two days 
of incessant rain. 

One little figure, standing rather apart 
from the rest, holding her hat on her head 
with one hand, and with the other grasping 
a railing which skirts the cHfif-path by the 
flag-staflF of the coast-guard, we must notice. 
The bustling wind is blowing her fair hair 
back from her face ; and if she did not hold 
her hat, that would be blown back too. One 
almost wonders that she can stand against 
the strong wind, for she looks so small and 
fragile. 

"Well, are you come out to get some 
roses in your cheek, child?" said a voice 
near, in the loud strong tones which no roar 
of sea or wind could wholly drown ; " are you 
come out for a blow, eh ? Have a care you 
aren't blown over, and carried out to sea 
yonder — a pretty thing that would be." 

As the child turned up her face to reply 
to the coast-guardsman who thus addressed 
her, the brown hat blew back at last, and 
displayed her face. As she laughed and 
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struggled to replace her hat, the man said, 
"You are always smiling, child, at some- 
thing. Never see no one like you, I think. 
I have been watching you several times, and 
I have been wondering what you are looking 
at, and smiling at, out to sea. You aren't 
expecting no one from foreign countries ?" 

"No," said little Daisy, as she left her 
position, and tripped along at his side, in 
spite of wind and a sudden burst of rain 
which fell for two or three minutes, and then 
ceased again ; " no, Mr Bricknell, you know 
that I have no one to expect; I was only 
thinking — thinking of pleasant things." 

" Think, think — yes, that 's your way ; you 
think too much, I tell you. I don't hold 
with it — not a bit," he added, raising his 
telescope to his eye as a matter of form, for 
he knew well enough no vessel would come 
landward in a sea like that, which was 
seething and boiling below. 

"There is another — look, Mr Bricknell," 
Daisy said, "are they not lovely ?" 

" What do ye mean, child ? I see nothing." 
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" Not that beautiful sunny spot upon the 
sea ? There — ^look — is not it like gold ? And 
now the purple shade is coming — now it is 
gone; and the sun wiU shine down upon 
another place. All the waves have their 
gleam of sunshine in turn." 

" Lor' ! well, you are a funny child. 
How's your father to-day, Daisy?" 

" Father ? he is very well. I left him in 
the shop." 

" The shop, did you ? Well, I am glad of 
it ; he ain't behind his counter as he ought 
to be ; and your poor mother has a sight of 
trouble with him." 

With tact beyond her years, Daisy neither 
resented nor denied this too obvious fact; 
but said, " I must run away now, Mr Brick- 
nell; good-bye. I must come and see Mrs 
Bricknell soon." 

" So do, so do, my dear," was the answer, 
as the coast-guardsman turned upon his 
heel, and doubled his hands at his back 
across his telescope in a fashion peculiar to 
men of his class. "A sunny spot upon the 
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sea! Lor' bless the child, she is a sunny 
spot wherever she goes. My old woman 
may well say she comes into her room like 
a sunbeam. Shame it is that Jack Bright 
ain't a better husband and father ; aUus on 
a spree, and idling his time away, and 
neglecting of his duties. Well, then, it's a 
mercy we ain't all like that, or where 'd my 
old woman be?" With which somewhat 
self-righteous soliloquy, Mr Bricknell again 
raised his telescope, and again took a pro- 
fessional view of the great expanse beneath 
him, and forgot little Daisy for the time in 
the interest with which he discovered a tiny 
speck in the horizon to be a brig driving 
hard towards Stedfast Harbour, some miles 
down the coast to the right. 

Daisy Bright meantime was struggling 
against the wind on her way home to the 
shop in Jetty Street, where her father might 
have had an excellent business, had he not 
suffered it to slip through his fingers from 
pure carelessness and inattention. The truth 
was, Jack Bright was a grown-up child, in 
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spite of his eight-and-thirty years, his thick 
brown beard, his big, stalwart frame. Look- 
ing back to his childhood, we should most 
probably find him a restless boy, unable 
even to play heartily at one thing for any 
length of time, and utterly incapable of 
working at sums, or books, or handicraft, 
with any steadiness of purpose. The child 
of a small tradesman in the cathedral city 
of Norham, twenty miles from Herringham, 
he had a good start in life. Of course that 
was not in his favour, for he ran away from 
his apprenticeship, went off to sea, and came 
back to find both parents dead. Then he 
tried various schemes, and failed in all, went 
to sea again, and married his captain's 
pretty daughter against her father's will, 
and finally, by his help, was established in 
a business at Herringham, his wife's father 
buying for him the good-will of a general 
shop there, and giving poor Bessie, as he 
expressed it, a "chance of a livelihood for 
herseK and her children. Not that he ex- 
pected that good-for-nothing chap would 
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ever stick to anything." And he was only 
too right in his opinion, as time proved. 

Little Daisy ran into the shop, breathless 
after her walk, and found her mother stand- 
ing behind the counter, several people wait- 
ing to be served, and only Mrs Bright and 
a little errand boy to do it. The situation of 
the shop was dark, for Jetty Street was narrow, 
and the houses were old, and had a propen- 
sity to throw out bow-windows on the second 
floor, thus giving the lower stories a poor 
chance of light and air. Jetty Street opened 
at the end upon the cliff, to which it was 
the main thoroughfare from Herringham ; so 
that a great many sailors and fishermen 
passed Jack Bright's shop on their way to 
and from the beach. "A general shop" 
comprises every possible article of merchan- 
dise, and Jack Bright sold everything, from 
south-westers to jack-boots for the men, and 
gay gowns for the women — from treacle and 
slate-pencils to tea and coffee, and fine 
Yorkshire hams. The little shop was very 
full of goods, and the wonder was where they 
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were all stowed away. Jack Blight's predeces- 
sor had made a comfortable little fortune out 
of the trade, but then he was a hard-working, 
painstaking man, and was always at his post 
Little Daisy saw at a glance that her father 
was gone, and needed not her mother's 
weaiy question, "Haven't met father, dear, 
have you, as you came along the cliff?" 

"No, mother, no," and then she was be- 
hind the counter in a moment ; and " Please 
what can I get you, Mrs Crosse?" was 
asked so prettily, that that good woman 
melted into unwonted softness, and retracted 
her resolution that she would never enter 
Jack Bright's shop again, but deal altogether 
at the Parkers' in High Street. 

It was curious to see Daisy's handy way 
with tea and grocery, prints and calico, as she 
stood behind the counter in her dark cotton 
frock, over which the bright fair hair fell in 
a shower. She looked very like a sunny 
place in that dark, low-roofed, stuflFy little 
shop. Her poor,, faded, worn-out-looking 
mother thought so as she smiled at her^ and 
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nodded when Mrs Crosse grumbled and 
found fault, and finally departed with an 
offended air, because she could not get the 
precise shade of lilac print she wanted for 
aprons. 

"We are rather low in coloured cottons 
now, mother," Daisy said, as the shop was 
cleared for a few minutes, "and in un- 
bleached cloth, too, and men's stockings." 

"Yes, dear, and in several other things. 
Father talks of buying at Norham now. 
The traveller was round last week, but I 
expect he did not choose to take the order. 
And now, where father is off to, I can't 
think. Saturday morning, too, which he 
knows is so busy, and the children not at 
school." 

"Where are the children?" Daisy asked, 
with womanly dignity. 

Poor little one ! at thirteen, her childhood 
was gone ; the four little brothers and sisters 
below her usurped the childhood of the 
Bright family. Daisy was a little woman 
before her time. Poor Daisy ! how could it 
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be otherwise? So much thrown upon her 
of every kind — the helper of her mother — the 
peace-maker — the care-taker of the little 
ones — the sunshine of the dark, close house, 
which seemed the darker and closer because 
within sight and sound of the wide bound- 
less ocean. 

" Where are the children ? " Daisy repeated. 

" Oh, gone to the Hall fields after primroses. 
Dickie has got baby in the perambulator. I 
am sure I hope he won't upset it. Is your 
headache better, child ? *' 

" Oh, yes, the sea air blew it away, I am 
quite well now, mother." And then she 
took advantage of there being few people in 
the shop to run into the house, lay aside her 
hat and cloak, smooth her hair, which the 
wind had so ruthlessly entangled, and to 
climb up on a chest of drawers, in the attic 
where she slept, for a view of the sea, " Ah, 
there 's a long, long line of light now," she 
said ; " and there it must be quite a bright 
day. And, perhaps, we shall get into the 
sunshine some day, mother and I; w^ 
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shan't have to work quite so hard, perhaps^ 
and have moie time to look at eveiythiiig 
that is pretty. I do love pretty things^** 
she said, as she descended from her perch, 
and returned to her duties in the shop. As 
she did so, her father^s load voice caught 
her ear. 

** What have I been at, Bessie ? that 's no 
concern of yours. I ain't going to ask your 
leave to walk down Jetty Street; I ain't 
come to that ! ^ 

"But, Jack, there have been more cus- 
tomers than usual this morning, and who is 
to wait on them? Before Daisy came in, 
one or two went away, saying they would 
come back, for form's sake, but they didn't, 
and bought what they wanted at Parker's, 
I daresay." 

** So let them ; this is a trumpery business, 
not worth half your father led me to expect 
it was. The business may go where it likes, 
for all I care." 

*'But the children. Jack, and Daisy. 
Daisy isn't strong, and " 
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"Stuff and nonsense, don't go putting 
them notions into the chHd's head, she is 
well enough. I tell you what, Bess, I think 
we will cut and run. I hear wonderful 
fortunes are made at the gold-diggings — 
suppose I go and try." 

" Jack, don't talk so." 

"Talk how? well, little woman, what is 
it?" 

"Will you come and see if these entries 
are right in the day-book, father, please ? " 

He stepped up to the high desk where his 
child stood — as she spoke, he leaned over 
her, and she turned her face up to his. He 
kissed her, and laughed a loud, but not a 
joyous, laugh. What made Daisy look so 
serious as she turned away? what made 
the crimson rise on her usually pale cheek 
as she did so ? The smell of her father's 
breath told its own tale ; and Daisy knew if 
this habit of taking strong drink grew upon 
her father, all hope that they could hold 
their heads above the stream was over. 

But Jack Bright was in excellent spiiita \ 
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he laughed, and joked, and rattled away to 
his various customers, while he stayed in 
the shop, which was not long, however, for 
he soon slipped away again on some trifling 
excuse, and left his wife and child to get on 
as best they could without him. 

It was hard work — very hard work — for 
the chHdren came in tired and hungry, and 
clamoured for their dinner, and Dickie had 
torn his own trousers, and his Uttle sister's 
frock ; and Dan, the boy of all work in the 
shop, spilled half a canister of tea into a jar 
of treacle, and was impudent to his over- 
tasked mistress when she scolded him ; and 
Daisy's patience was tried to the uttermost 
Poor little Daisy ! 
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CHAPTER II. 

A STRANGE VISITOR. 

Did you never see a bunch of wallflower 
looking down at you from the coping of 
some gray wall, old and rough hewn ? Have 
you never seen a celandine looking up at 
you from a barren, leafless hedgerow, in the 
earliest days of spring, and gleaming like 
a star with a sort of steady concentrated 
radiance peculiarly its own? Have you 
never watched how a sudden touch of sun- 
shine has glorified and beautified the com- 
monest object, creeping in, it may be, through 
the window, and making golden a faded 
picture on the wall of the room, or quicken- 
ing into life the dusty geranium which you 
have tried in vain to persuade to blossom^ ot 
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kissing the pale brown hair of some child's 
head, tiU it looked glowing and beautiful ? 
Sunny places, these, in nature; and are we not 
all conscious that their match is to be found 
in things less tangible to the outward senses, 
but to the fiiU as real and true, nevertheless. 
And in the lives of the over-tasked and 
weary ones, these sunny gleams are ap- 
preciated, as some who are less in the shade 
can never understand Daisy Bright was 
unconscious of her power to cheer and help 
others, — just as the first golden-eyed daisy of 
the year, her little namesake, is unconscious 
of the joy it wakes in the rosy child's heart, 
as it toddles towards it to gather it — the 
earnest and pledge of many a daisy chain to 
come. Old Mrs Bricknell, seated in the 
parlour of the little white house, one of a 
long row all bearing a family likeness to 
each other, on Sunday afternoon, wonders to 
herself if the child will come to-day. Mrs 
Bricknell is paralytic and infirm, and has 
no living child to cheer her old age ; a pre- 
mature old age it is, for many who are her 
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seniors by a score of years are twice as brisk 
and active. 

"The school must be over," Mrs Brick- 
nell thinks, as she sits by the window 
and catches the heads of the passers-by as 
they go out for a stroll on the Lighthouse 
Hills. ** Now the school must be over. It 
is not often the child misses coining to see 
me; and Bricknell told me she was on the 
cliff yesterday, and said she would come — 
ah ! well !" and Mrs Bricknell yawned and 
turned the pages of her Bible listlessly, and 
tried to fix her attention on what she read. 
At last the well-known tap was heard, and 
little Daisy Bright stood in the room into 
which the door opened, and closed it softly 
behind her. In her hands were bunches of 
primroses and wood anemones, some of the 
treasures the little ones had brought from the 
Hall fields the day before. Daisy put the 
flowers on the table by Mrs Bricknell's side, 
and then stooped over her- and kissed her. 

"WeU, my deary, I began to think you 
were not coming," the old lady said^ " exj^d. 
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now, that idle girl Polly is not in from church, 
and I daresay is a gallivanting on the cliffs 
with some young fellows. I have got a cake 
for you if you will stay to tea, and Polly shall 
catch it if she is not here by five o'clock to 
put it out That she shall, — and here is 
Bricknell out, sent for by the captain, Sun- 
day or no Sunday, about some bit of work he 
thinks is going on with a sloop that drove 
in with the gale yesterday. Well, it is a 
trying world, that it is, and a lonely old 
woman like me feels it, my deary ; can't but 
feel it." 

" Oh," said Daisy, brightly, " I can set the 
tea if you like'; and may not I put these 
flowers into a saucer for you? Set round 
with green leaves they look so pretty. 
Smell — are not they sweet ?" 

"Ah, that they are, deary; they remind 
me of my young days, when I was a child, 
playing so happy in the meadows down in 
Somersetshire, for I ain't one of these parts, 
as you know. I remember, as if it was 
yesterday, how my little sister Bella and 
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me used to go to a wood near our father's 
house, and find thousands of sweet purple and 
violet, aU growing wild, and there never was 
anything like 'em for smell. You don't 
know what they were — all growing wild — a 
regular carpet — and Bella and me used to tie 
'em up in bunches and take 'em as a present 
to a sick lady who lived at a house near by — 
we did. And so Mrs. Bricknell went dream- 
ing on of early days, and the primroses were 
arranged, and the cups and saucers brought, 
and the kettle made to boil, and the cake 
taken out of the oven long before Polly 
came in from her walk, or Mr Bricknell 
returned from Captain Brett's, the head of 
the coast-guard station. He came in at last, 
loud and hearty as usual, yet with a touch of 
softness in him when he spoke to his ailing 
wife, which was beautiful to see. 

" Hallo ! here she is — ^the little sunshine ! 
What ! setting out the old woman's tea, and 
putting them pretty flowers here! Upon 
my word she 's a regular sunny spot, she is. 
Well, Daisy," he went on, "have you seen 
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any more of them pretty places on the water 
to-day?'* 

" No, Mr Bricknell, you know it is all 
blue to-day, and there are no dark shadows 
to set off the bright spots. But I must be 
going now. Mother wiU be wanting me. 
►i Father is out." 

i " Of course he is," said Mr BricknelL 

I " I tell you what, Daisy, there 's a rough lot 

hanging about Herringham to-day. There 's 
a chap, calling himself Vavaseur, or some 
.( such grand crack-jaw name, who the Captain 

ji ain't by no means sure of. There has been 

1' a suspicious craft lying to since last evening, 

J' and this 'Vavisoner,' or whatever you call 

him, has something to do with it, we fancy. 
Now, they do say he is doing a little under- 
hand job with Hollands and such like, and is 
j trying to get off some kindred spirits' on a 

wild goose chase to foreign parts for gold- 
dust or some such trumpery. Lor' bless you, 
if such as they do go, they mostly cheat and 
rob them that have fallen on a few nug- 
gets. A bad lot — a bad lot — our eye is on 
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'em, and we will watch them, — they may be 
sure." 

Daisy was not slow to see that Mr Brick- 
nell connected this man and the rough lot in 
some way with her father. She remembered 
the words which had faUen from her father 
about gold-diggings only the day before. So 
she bore about with her a heart heavy with 
forebodings and fears she did not like to 
mention even to Mr BrickneU. For Daisy's 
was a loyal nature, and she would try to 
hide the defects of her father, rather than 
expose them to any eyes beyond the circle of 
home. Would it not be well if many of us 
were more like Daisy in this? Home — 
humble or stately — ^in a cottage or in a palace 
— is sacred ground. What passes there 
between fathers and mothers, brothers and 
sisters, sons and daughters, should not be 
made the subject of conversation to neigh- 
bours or friends. Unless, indeed, we go to 
one true-hearted friend for advice and 
counsel, it is better to be silent about the 
faults and failings, the weaknesses and short- 
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comings of our nearest and dearest one 
And there is a Friend to whom we can tal 
every tronbla To Him all hearts are ope 
and from Him no secrets are hid. We c£ 
.,1 tell Him all, and lay our burden, small < 

great, at His feet. 

Daisy went quickly home, thinking muc 
of what Mr Bricknell had said ; but whe 
she entered the little parlour, behind tl 
shop in Jetty Street, she felt relieved to S( 
her father seated at tea, little Susie, tl 
youngest child, on his knee, and Dolly ai 
Fanny on either side, rejoicing in tl 
capital slices of bread and butter father ga'^ 
. them, with a plentiful layer of marmalac 

ji on the top. Dickie was next his mothe 

T and the poor woman looked happier ths 

she had done for some weeks. 
I; "I am sorry I am late, mother. Th 

■ clock is fast, or Mr Bricknell's is slow." 

< 

! "Never mind, dear, the children have bee 

■ 

very good. Dolly was quite handy helpii 
! to get tea. How did you find poor M 

BrickneU ? " 
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" What, have you been there, Daisy ? " her 
father asked. " What pleasure can you find 
in a pair of canting old hypocrites like 
them ? Now, if you 'd take a walk with 
some nice young girl your own age, you would 
be doing a better thing." 

"Mr and Mrs Bricknell were very kind 
to us, father; don't you remember when 
mother was so ill last year, before Mrs 
Bricknell had her illness, how she used to 
come and see mother, and bring her some 
nice little thing ? " 

« No, I don't," said Jack Bright ; " and if 
I do, that's neither here nor there. Come 
on, there 's the church beU ringing — ^who is 
for church this evening ? " 

It was so unusual a thing for Jack Bright 
to go to church at all, much less to propose 
it, that his wife exclaimed, " Are you going, 
Jack?" 

" I don't mind if I do, for once, and you 
come along, too, Bessia" 

"Yes, mother, do," Daisy put in; "and take 
Dickie, and I will stay at home — do, mother." 
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So Mrs Bright went up stairs and put on 
her best bonnet, and a nice shawl, and she 
and her husband and Dickie set ofif. 

Daisy busied herself to put away the tea 
things, and then told her little sisters stories, 
and sang a hymn with them as they sat in 
the bow-windowed room above the shop, a 
treat reserved for Sundays only. 

Then little Susie had to be put to bed, 
and Daisy left Dolly and Fanny together, 
while she went with the child to her mother's 
bed-room, where she slept "as the baby" in 
a smaU crib. Susie had just buried her 
sunny head in the pillow when Daisy heard 
her little sister calling her. Presently, Dolly 
ran in, " Daisy, there 's a man at the door — 
such a great big man — and he keeps on 
knocking, and when he saw us at the 
window he beckoned to us to go down and 
open the door, I suppose." 

"He's such a big man, all over hair/* 
Fanny added, as the knocking at the door 
was repeated in a low but determined way. 
Daisy went down the narrow staircase and 
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felt her way through the dark passage to the 
door. Her heart beat fast, and she stood a 
few moments, with her hand upon the latch, 
before she could lift it. The spring twi- 
light was deepening now, especially in Jetty 
Street, and as at last Daisy opened the door, 
she could not see very clearly the face of the 
man who stood there. 

" Is Mr Bright in ? " was asked in a low 
sort of muffled voice, and a cigar withdrawn 
from the lip as the words were uttered, but 
apparently immediately replaced, for a puff 
of smoke came unpleasantly near Daisy's 
face, and almost choked her. 

" No, sir," she answered ; " my father is not 
at home." 

" Father ! then you are his daughter ? pray 
what may your name be, little maid ? '' 

There was a familiarity in the tone of the 
question and manner of the speaker which 
made Daisy shrink back. She answered 
gravely, "Margaret Bright. Have you a 
message for father ? " 

" Yes, give him that when he comes in," 
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putting a slip of paper into her liand. " Now, 
if you want to open it, and read it, you can, 
but mind, you won't be a bit the wiser, but, 
of course, you 11 read it." 

" Of course, I shall not," said Daisy, firmly ; 
"good evening, sir. 

" Oh, good evening ; do you know, that as 
you stand there, I can only see a great cloud 
of light about you, which I suppose is your 
hair, or your wings, for you have a mighty 
spirit -like air about you. Good evening. 
Miss Margaret Bright, I daresay we shall 
meet again." 

Daisy devoutly hoped they never should, 
and felt much relieved when she had closed 
the door on her unwelcome visitor. She 
put the note into her pocket, and returned 
to her little sisters, who were crouching to- 
gether, not far off, at the foot of the stairs. 
Daisy said the big man was gone away, he 
had only left a note for father ; and then she 
sang Susie to sleep with one of her favourite 
hymns, and was conscious of being rather 
relieved herself from a sort of imdefined fear. 
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and nervous dread, when her father, and 
mother, and Dickie, returned from church. 
Jack Bright opened the note Daisy gave into 
his hand with a shrug of his shoulders, 
then he gave a low whistle, and something 
very like a sigh. He ate very little, and was 
unusually quiet and subdued. Daisy, with 
wonderful resolution for a child of her age, 
made no remark about the note, or who had 
brought it; her father asked no questions, 
and the little girls were too intent upon the 
discussion of the large Herringham crab, 
which formed the Simday night's supper, 
with mustard and cress for salad, to think or 
speak of the big man with the beard. But 
Daisy noticed and remembered long after 
that her father's manner to them all was 
more affectionate than usual That he 
pushed a footstool to her mother's feet, and 
asked her if she were tired, and that instead 
of getting up and strolling out again on the 
cliff, as was his wont after supper, he seemed 
to be listening to the texts and hymns the 
children repeated, and even said Daisy mi^ht 
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read a bit if she liked. Daisy, only too 
glad, opened her Bible and began the chapter 
where her mark lay, the chapter from which 
the lesson in her class at the Sunday school 
had been given. " Though I speak with the 
tongue of men and angels, and have not 
charity, it profiteth me nothing." 

The child's heart was overflowing with 
this blessed gift as she read, and, when she 
had finished, there was silence. "Charity 
means love ; don't it ? " Dickie asked. 

"Yes, Dickie, love that is greatest to 
Jesus first, and to others for His sake. Miss 
Warner told us about this verse. Now we 
see through a glass darkly, and, that the bright 
spots seemed all gone away sometimes. Then 
she said just as when love was made perfect, 
we should live in the light which can know 
no shadow, so, even here, loving eyes find 
out gleams of brightness in the darkest 
times, and that they come like rays from 
the Sun of Eighteousness to cheer and com- 
fort us. ... I am sure that 's true," Daisy 
added, " there are so many things to make ns 
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happy, only sometimes we don't find them 
out, because we don't look for them, or only 
see them darkly, like as the ships are all 
hazy and dim through Mr Bricknell's teles- 
cope when the focus is not right." 

Jack Bright laid his hand on his little 
daughter's head, and a pang shot through 
him; for had he not agreed to leave her to 
walk through very dark and troublous places 
alone ? Alone ! ah no, I am wrong there. 
Daisy had One with her who would iriake 
the roughest places smooth and the darkest 
places bright. One in whom there is np 
darkness at all, for is He not the light of 
His people ? 
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CHJLXGES A^n? riSTRE?^. 



The boT Pan was taking down the shnttezs 
of Brighc'3 general shop the next momizig; 
and indnlging in the divecaoa of shying 
oyster ^lells at Thomson, the chemiat^s boy 
opposite, who was engaged in a like TTtmnTwy 
at the same time, and who retnzxxed the 
charge with a small battery of mossdL and 
cockle shellsw Suddenly Dan stopped, and 
ran int» the ^lopi A ory and a heavy &II 
within startled even Dan*s stolid nature amH 
a series of exclamations followed as he sair 
his mistress lying on the lioor senseleas^ a^Twl 
Dadsv bending over her. 

'^ Ifiother— ^diat is it :' What can it he ?" 
Daisy said. ^ Oh, mother, pray speak ! " 

But Xh Bn^t made no agn of Tife^ and 
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Dan ran for the doctor, while Dickie got 
some water and sprinkled his mother's face 
with trembling hands, as it lay on his sister's 
shoulder. 

" Is she dead, Daisy ? " Dickie asked in a 
frightened, awe-struck voice, his teeth chatter- 
ing in his head. ** Is she dead ? " 

"No ; I think not — I think not — ^but what 
can have taken her so suddenly, I can't make 
out." 

In a few moments poor Mrs Bright opened 
her eyes, saw Daisy's little pale face hanging 
over her, and looked up at it with a strange, 
bewildered expression. 

" Where am I ? What is it ? " 

" You are not very well, mother dear. Can 
you go into the parlour now and lie down on 
the sofa till' Mr Earle comes? I have sent 
Dan for Mr Earle." 

Mrs Bright made a great effort to raise 
herself, and tottered towards the little glass 
door with the green curtain which separated 
the shop from the parlour. Suddenly it all 
seemed to come back to her, and a crumpled 
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piece of paper which Daisy picked up ex- 
plained to her the mystery, — soon to be no 
mystery and no secret, for before another day 
had passed, Herringham was ringing with 
the news that Jack Bright had gone oflF to 
the gold-diggings, and had left his wife and 
children meanwhile to shift for themselves. 
The note which Daisy held in her hand when 
Mr Earle came into the parlour told the story. 
" Dear Bess," it said, " things have not gone 
very well with me of late, and as we have got 
so many mouths to feed, I thought I would 
be off and try my luck with those who 
know where gold is to be got easy enough. 
So, my dear, I am off at daybreak, this 
morning ; and some day I '11 be back with a 
lot of money, and you'll be glad I went. 
So keep your spirits up, and sell off the 
goods cheap. I am afraid you will have to 
do that, for there *s several little accounts to 
settle at Norham. But, never mind, it will 
aU turn out for the best, my dear. You 'U 
be a lady yet, when I am back with my 
fortune ready made. God bless you and the 
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children. Ill write when I have anything 
pleasant to tell, and send you money if I 
can. This is all at present, from your affec- 
tionate husband, John Vincent Bright." 

All! Daisy read and re-read the letter, 
and felt too utterly amazed to do more than 
look from it to her mother, and from her 
mother back again to the letter. 

" How could father do so ? " was the often- 
repeated question, " to leave us all like this, 
mother so often ailing, and the children — 
the poor children. WeU, it is a dark place 
we have come to now, but the sun will shine 
out again, please God. So the brave little 
heart reasoned with itself, so it prepared to 
meet the storm, to walk, without murmurs, 
through the dark place, and feeling sure 
that, please God, the sun would shine out 
again some day." 

But Daisy was hardly prepared for all 
that lay before her. At the advice of her 
kind old friend, Mr BrickneU, she asked 
Mr Warner to come and look into her 
father's books and papers. Mr Warner 
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was a lawyer, but an honest, kind man. 
His office was in Jetty Street, and he had 
often noticed little Daisy Bright, and ad- 
mired her busy usefulness, and never failed 
to smile on her when he passed her on 
his way to or from his office. Then his 
sister had often mentioned her as her best 
pupil in the Sunday school, and he came 
over the very evening of Jack Bright's dis- 
appearance to examine the accounts. A 
very chaotic mass of confusion it proved to 
be, which Mr Warner benevolently tried to 
disentangle. Muddle reigned supreme — 
heavy business debts were discovered — and, 
after due consideration, Mr Warner saw 
there was nothing left for the Brights but to 
sell off all the stock in trade, and even their 
personal effects, and see what was left clear 
for a fresh start. 

Poor Mrs Bright moaned and wept in 
helpless grief, the children got fractious and 
cross, Dickie rather unruly and trouble- 
some, and Daisy was looked to for every- 
thing. "You'U break down, child/' Mr 
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Bricknell said one evening; "yon will, 
indeed. Come along home with me a bit, 
and have a chat with my old woman. As 
the sale was over for that day, the little 
ones in bed, and a kind neighbour sitting 
with her mother, Daisy complied, and she 
put her hand into the great rough palm of 
her companion, and walked over the cliff 
with him. It was a lovely April evening, 
the stars were shining bright and clear, and 
a silver edge to a great bank of cloud east- 
ward, told where the moon lay hid. " This 
is a pretty business, a pretty business," Mr 
Bricknell said. "What did a selfish chap 
like your father mean by marrying at all ? 
AVhy, our little ones — we had two, you know 
— were took off before they could toddle ; but, 
then, I 'd have cut my right hand off afore 
I*d ha' let them want, or my old woman 
either. Bless her, she's but a wreck, Daisy, 
but a wreck, but she is mine, and a dear, 
tender soul, and there 's no one like her, in 
my eyes." 

Daisy let Mr Bricknell talk, tripping 
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along by him, with rather a languid step, 
bnt looking np continually at that great 
ridge of clouds, and the silvery edge, which 
widened every moment. "I knowed that 
rascal Vavaseur was after no good," Mr 
Bricknell went on ; " he 's captain of a rum 
lot, and we had our eye on 'em. If your 
father is gone off with him, I am much 
mistaken if they don't fall out, and if they 
get to the diggings together they'll never 
come back." 

" Oh, don't say so," Daisy put in, " Mr 
Bricknell; I hope poor father will come 
back to us, not a rich man, as he expec s, 
but perhaps ^" Daisy paused. 

" ' A better one,' you would say. Well, 
well, there 's no miracle that the Lord can't 
work if it is His will ; but I must say Jack 
Bright is a hopeless sort of subject; he's 
as slippery as a rope smeared with grease, 
he is." 

"Look, Mr BrickneU," Daisy interrupted 
at last. They were just at the door of Mr 
Bricknell's house, when the moon came sail- 
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ing out from behind the cloud, and made a 
path of glory across the wide expanse of 
water. "Look, there is the light at last. 
Ah, I thought you must be staring out at 
the sea, chUd; day or night, seems to me, you 
are always think, thinking; but, come in, 
there is a neat little supper ready, I know." 

Daisy found Mr Bricknell's elderberry 
wine, made steaming hot, and the poached 
egg, and new bread, very refreshing. She 
seated herseK at the dear old woman's feet 
when supper was over, and laid her head 
against her knee. Very soon, Mr Bricknell, 
who was opposite on the other side of the 
fire, stooped down, and peeped under the 
mass of golden hair which fell over the 
child's face. "She's asleep, old lady," he 
said; "asleep, sound. Lor', what a shame 
and a sin it is to see her worked and weary, 
when she ought to be taking her pleasure, 
and skipping about like a young lamb in a 
cowslip field." 

Mrs BrickneU's tremulous withered hand 
was passed gently to and fro over Daisy's 
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bowed head. " Don't you say so, William, it 
is all for the best, I believe. I know what 
I should like, but then I am afraid it is 
hopeless." 

" What 's that, my dear ? " he asked. 

" To have this child always with us, to be 
like our own, but I might as well think of 
asking the cathedral of Norham to come out 
to Herringham, as to ask Daisy to leave her 
mother. And right, too, right, too ; who can 
deny it ? " The voices soon woke Daisy 
from her sleep, and she started to her feet,- 
declaring she felt quite brisk and fresh now, 
and that she could sing a hymn before she 
went home. So she did, raising her little 
clear, bird-like voice, in one of the simple 
tunes which her dear friends loved, and 
which they joined — certainly not much to 
the improvement of the melody — but what 
did that signify ? 

So through the selfishness and instability 
of Jack Bright, his wife and children were 
cast almost adrift in the world. When the 
affairs were finally wound up, a few pounds 
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alone remained, and the question of liow 
bread was to be found for the mother and 
the five children was difl&cult to solve. Mrs 
Blight's mainstay was her little fragile 
daughter Daisy — ^and Daisy would willingly 
have gone to service, and could easily have 
got a place, in or near Herringham. " But, 
then, what is to become of the children and 
of me ? " Mrs Bright helplessly asked. " If 
we can manage to hold on for a year, Mr 
Bricknell, something will be heard of Jack ; 
he ain't hard-heaited; if he has got money, 
he will share it with us, and perhaps come 
back a changed man. Mrs Cocks, the house- 
keeper at the Hall, has told me of a nephew 
of hers who really has made a fortune out in 
Australia, and Jack is sharp enough, perhaps 
he will do the same." 

" Yes, yes, that 's all very fine, Mrs Bright, 
but where one swims in these here under- 
takings, a hundred sink. No offence, I 
hope, but your husband ain't the man to 
hold on at nothing, either behind the counter 
or before it. ' Stick to your post,' that 's my 
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l:] motto. Dick, do you hear, lad? stick 

your work, whatever it is, and don't go met 
dering off after something else, because 5 
fancy it will bring in more. It 's been ' 
ruin of thousands." 

Mrs Bright made no reply, she was 1 
many another suffering wife, ready to put 
an injured air, and do battle for her husb: 
when other people ventured to express 
honest opinion about him — and who will 
excuse this weakness in a wife ? 

The Norham coach came in the day 8 

this conversation of Mr Bricknell's, ^ 

only two passengers. One of these wi 

little spare man, with wiry gray hai 

narrow high forehead, under which, we 

pair of small gray eyes, set very neai 

gether, and seeming to peer and peep at e^ 

thing with a keen inquisitive glance. A 

^hin nose overshadowed a small mouth, r 

^Mch a benevolent expression hovered 

^ pointed chin rested on the folds 

^liecked coraforter, which was woun 

^^ghtly round his neck, that the id< 
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strangulation suggested itself. He wore a 
light drab coat, with a velvet collar, short 
trousers, between which, and his thick boots, 
a large expanse of bluish gray stockings were 
visible. The stranger was some time paying 
the coachman, a still longer time haggling 
with the guard about his lawful fee, and at 
last the object of his visit to Herringham was 
declared. " I want to know the way to Bright's 
general shop in Jetty Street," he said, in a 
voice just as squeaky and thin in its tones as 
might reasonably be expected it would be. 

" Bright's general shop ; there ain't no such 
place, you are come too late. The goods is 
sold off, and the widdy is removing to-day to 
a lodging, poor soul, with her five children." 

"John Bright isn't dead, is he?" asked 
the stranger. 

" Well, as good as dead," replied the bluff 
guard; "he was always more plague nor 
profit to his wife, sure enough; stiU, poor 
creature, it ain't a pleasant state of things. 
First turn to the right is Jetty Street, can't 
miss your way." 
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" Ellin old party, that," was the coachman's 
observation, as the drab coat disappeared down 
Jetty Street. " A very rum old party, lucky 
we squeezed the fare out of him — a regular 
old screw." 

Daisy was just trudging off with a basket 
of small movables, almost the last that had 
to be carried, and Dickie was foUowing with 
a few odds and ends in his hand, when the 
drab-coated stranger reached the door of 
what had been Bright's general shop. " Canst 
thou tell me," he began, touching Daisy's 
shoulder, "where I can find Elizabeth Bright?" 
The voice and the peculiarity of speech took 
little Daisy by surprise, but she recovered 
herself, and, looking up with one of her 
sunniest smiles, she said — "My mother's 
name is Elizabeth Bright. "We are remov- 
ing to-day. I am just carrying this bas- 
ket to our lodgings ; will you come with 
me, sir?" 

" Do not trouble thyself to say sir 
to me, child. I am Jacob Sanders — ^thy 
mother's imcle on the maternal side. I 
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will follow thee ; but why dost thou," 
turning to Dickie, " let thy sister carry 
the heaviest burden, though it is ever the 
woman's lot in Kfa" 

So saying, the little man ambled along 
between the children, to their no small 
curiosity and surprise ; for Uncle Jacob was 
a relation of whose existence they had never 
heard. 

Poor Mrs Bright, woe-begone and untidy, 
was sitting in the midst of her few remaining 
possessions, the youngest child asleep on her 
knee, when they entered the cottage which 
was to be their home now. Quite a poor cot- 
tage it was ; haK of it was let to Mrs Bright, 
and the other haK was occupied by a respect- 
able woman who kept a little day-school, 
and took in plain work to earn her living. 

When Mrs Bright saw Daisy's companion, 
she exclaimed, " Don't go bringing a stranger 
in here, Daisy ; it is some mistake." 

" No, Elizabeth," said Jacob Sanders ; " I 
am thy mother's brother, and I am sorry to 
find thee in such poor circumstances." 
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Mrs Blight's face flushed crimson, and she 
was speechless. 

" All this arises from thy husband's mis- 
conduct, I supposa I remember, Elizabeth, 
hearing that thy father, who was a gay, sea- 
faring man himself, was never agreeable to 
thy marriage. Thy poor mother, who was 
some years my junior, also disobeyed her 
parents in marrying thy father. So are the 
sins of the fathers visited on the children." 

Mrs Bright, after a vain attempt to retort, 
broke down, and burst out crying. 

"Plain speaking, thee thinks, Elizabeth. 
Well, plainness of speech is always best. 
Now, I will take a seat, and join any frugal 
meal you may be preparing." 

" Indeed," Daisy said, for her mother did 
not recover herself sufiiciently to speak, " I 
am afraid we have very little to sit down to 
to-day, and mother and I were going to givie 
the children some bread and butter, and 
send them out on the sands, while we piiit 
thing to rights here. I am very sorry." 

" Well, it cannot be helped. I will go to 
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an inn^ and retom here in the afternoon, and 
tell thee, Elizabeth, what I have deTised to 
help thee; for the object of mj visit to 
Herringham was to help tiiees, if possible. 
I heard mmonis of thy forlorn state, and as 
I desire to be just, and to remember my kin- 
dred before strangers, I took tiie coach this 
morning, and certainly did not expect to see 
thee brought so very low — so very low," he 
repeated ; '' and that through thy own fEiult, 
in the first instance, and thy husband's in 
the second.'' 

Jacob Sanders did not stay to hear the 
feeble burst of offended remonstrance which 
poor Mrs Bright began. He was soon mak- 
ing his way out of the narrow lane again 
towards the clifi^ and setting his face [in 
the direction of the Marine Hotel, where 
he hoped to find something more to eat 
than the bread and butter of which Daisy 
spoke. Jacob Sanders was, as he said, a 
strictly just and honourable man — so just, 
that he was often counted hard — so honest 
himself, that he was intolerant of any lapse 
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in others. But within Jacob Sanders' heart 
lay hid a spring of kindness and love. Long 
had it been since a gentle hand had tomched 
his — long, very long since his heart had 
been allowed to assert itself against his 
views of justice and right. But as the sun- 
shine quickens into life and vigour — as it 
searches out and beautifies the most un- 
promising objects — so was the child Daisy to 
wake Jacob Sanders to a new and better life. 
She was but a child — a frail, delicate chUd, 
whose outward circumstances had been any- 
thing but prosperous ; whose education had 
been only just what her condition in life 
needed ; who had no great gifts of mind, or 
intellectual power; but who possessed a 
child-like faith and trust in her best Friend. 
She had a realising sense of His presence 
which so many thousands miss-which led 
her to give out of the depths of her unselfish 
nature for the good of others ; and, cheered 
by the beams of the Sun of Righteousness in 
her own soul, she was able to see sunny 
places in her own path, and to make sun- 
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shine for the paths of others. Happy little 
Daisy ! would there were more like her . — 
would that those meek and unobtrusive ones 
amongst us, who are like her (and there are 
many, thank God) were more closely fol- 
lowed, as they follow Jesus ! 
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CHAPTEE IV. 



A FRIEND IN NEED. 



Jacob Sanders paused a moment on the 
clifif to look out over the sea, then he heard a 
voice near him, " Please would you let me 
speak to yoiu" 

" Child, what dost thou want ?" 

" If you can help us," Daisy said, ** we 
shaU be grateful to you ; but if you come 
back again, will you please not say hard 
things of father to poor mother. She is cry- 
ing now dreadfully, and (Daisy's red lips 
were trembling) we have had so much trouble 
lately, that we cannot bear harsh words." 

" I did not mean to be harsh, cliild ; thy 
father has behaved very iU, and " 

" I know it — I know it ; I mean it looks like 
it in the eyes of the world, but we cannot alter 
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it now, and we must bear the trouble that 
God sends us. He will bring us to see better 
days yet, I believe ; if not, there is the land 
of everlasting sunshine and joy, to which we 
are getting nearer every day." 

" Thou art a very remarkable child," was 
Jacob Sanders' remark, as the little figure 
retreated down the lane again which led to 
her new home. "The land of everlasting 
rest to which we are getting nearer every 
day." 

What had Jacob Sanders thought of that 
land, or of getting to it at all, of late years. 
Many years ago he remembered, after the 
silent Quakers' meetings which he attended 
with his mother, that she would talk to him 
of heaven, tea^^h him a hymn, or a verae from 
the Holy Bible ; and somehow littleDaisy's 
words seemed to bring the thought of his 
mother back to him. That mother had died 
when Jacob was young — scarcely more than 
a child — ^and then he was sent to Norham 
and apprenticed to a Quaker shoe and leather 
merchant there, and taught to think the axi- 
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quisition of money the grand aim in life. He 
made it his aim, he prospered, and had now a 
fine business of his own, and every year saw 
his balance in his banker's hands larger and 
larger. Jacob went to meeting, once on the 
Sunday, and occasionally on week-days, but 
what did he think about as he sat there ? the 
price of skins, the rise or fall of the markets, 
the order for a gross of calf-skin slippers, or 
men's boots. 

Poor Jacob ! such had been his life ; and 
when a traveller in the business who had 
been to Herringham had told him two days 
before of Jack Bright's absconding, and leav- 
ing his wife and children with a great many 
debts, and very little money to pay them 
with, he said to himself, " It seems just and 
right I should look in on Elizabeth Bright ; 
perhaps I may take her boy into my ware- 
house; perhaps . Jacob reached no fur- 
ther point than this, but to Herringham he 
went, as we have seen, his first journey not 
on business for more years than he cared to 
count. 
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When Daisy left her great-uncle resting 
on his stick by the cliff railings, she did not 
see that Mr Bricknell was close to them, so 
earnest had been her appeal in her anxiety to 
spare her mother. But Mr Bricknell had 
heard the words, " Thou art a very remark- 
able child j" and could not resist saying, as 
Daisy departed, " You were never so right 
in any opinion in your life, my old gentle- 
man ; that is a remarkable child. Pray, as 
one of her oldest friends, may I take leave to 
ask whether you know anything of her ? You 
are one of the Quakers, I see, who in general 
have kindly hearts, so perhaps you may be 
able to help that pretty one a little. If 
you can, let me tell you you '11 never repent 
it." 

" Humph," said Jacob Sanders, " thou art 
free and easy, as most sea-faring men are. 
I am one of the Society of Friends, as thou 
sayest, and great uncle to Daisy Bright, on 
the maternal side. I shall be glad to hear 
anything thou canst tell me of her ill-doing 
father, and what is the position in which he 
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has left his family, and what resources they 
have." 

" Resources !" thundered forth William 
Bricknell. "Resources! there is somewhere 
about L.20 left, over and above for food and 
clothing, for her that is worse nor a widow, 
and five children. If you are the uncle of 
them, poor things, and are blessed with this 
world's goods, as most likely you are, seeing 
the Quakers are always men of substance, I 
tell you you can't do a better thing than help 
that sweet little maiden a bit — ^help her to a 
little of the sunshine she is always a talking 
of, bless her ! She makes it for other folks, 
but it seems to me she has precious little of 
it herself." 

" Perhaps," said Jacob Sanders, buttoning 
his drab coat close — ^for Herringham winds 
are keen — and pulling his wide- brimmed hat 
a little more firmly over his brow with his 
stoutly-gloved hand, " perhaps thou wilt turn 
a few paces with me towards the inn, and 
tell me what is actually the truth concerning 
John Bright's family ?" 
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William Bricknell wheeled round, as he 
was desired, folding his arms behind him over 
the telescope, as was his wont when " spin- 
ning a yarn," as he called it, and in his own 
rough, but forcible style, he drew the picture 
of Daisy Blight's life, as he had known it for 
the last few years. At the door of the Eoyal 
Hotel, Jacob Sanders and his friend parted 
company. Jacob sat down to his excellent 
dinner, for which he paid the just charge 
cheerfully, but demurred at what he consi- 
dered an unfair price for the first mackerel of 
the season, which were served in true Her- 
ringham style, with fennel sauce and goose- 
berry fooL He struck sixpence off the bill, 
and stuck to it, but in a manner so calm 
and composed, that resistance seemed to the 
master of the hotel as useless as indignation. 

At last, that worthy revenged himself by 
taking up the bill with an air of contempt, 
saying, " I am proud to say sixpence is nei- 
ther here nor there to me, or to any gentle- 
many I should have supposed,** laying em- 
phasis upon the word. 
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Jacob Sanders' rejoinder of, "Perhaps i 
would be better for thee were it otherwise^ 
caused the door of the little three-comere 
sitting-room to be shut with a bang, whic 
was suggestive of some irritation on the pai 
of the usually courteous and suave host c 
the Eoyal Hotel, Herringham. 

I cannot tell you how it is that the su 
I? wakes into beauty the apparently withere 

branch in spring's soft days. I cannot te 
how or why the same blessed sun ripens th 
blades of the young wheat after the quicker 
ipg rain has watered the fibres ; so that gK 
dually, but surely, we see the brown sterile 
looking field smiling with a tender greei 
then waving in gentle undulations, and with 
deeper colour, and at last golden bright, an 
heavy with precious grain in autumn's prime 
Neither can I tell how it is that those wh 
(as William Bricknell said so truly of littl 
Daisy) make their own sunshine, reflect i 
upon the paths of those around them, an 
call into being strength and beauty, tl: 
fruit of kindliness and thought for other 
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from apparently the most unpromising and 
barren natures. 

Jacob Sanders went back from his visit 
to Hemngham that evening, to his comfort- 
able home at Norham, ill at ease. After the 
dinner at the Eoyal Hotel he had again 
visited his niece's cottage, and again the 
" remarkable child " had made a deep impres- 
sion on him. While he had been eating his 
dinner she had been hard at work — all 
extraneous matters had been cleared away, 
her mother persuaded to make herself tidy, 
and little Susie to lie down and take an 
afternoon nap; while she herself, in spite of 
the washed-out cotton frock which was too 
short for her, contrived somehow to look as 
bright and cheerful as the little flower whose 
name she bore. Jacob Sanders could not 
take his eyes off the child, and when he 
thought of his many comforts — his large 
savings — ^his increasing and prosperous trade, 
it seemed to liim that he must help her. 
But he was a cautious and careful man, and 
he made no proposal then, only giving Daisy 
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half-a-crown wlien he rose to go, and strok- 
ing the shining hair which fell back like a 
cloud from the small pale face with his large 
hand. 

« 

" Wilt thou come and live with me, Daisy ?" 
he said as he did so, " and be my little house- 
keeper, and let friend Jenkyns teach thee to 
be another like herself." 

" I will have her well cared for, well 
taught, and plainly dressed,'* he added, turn- 
ing to Mrs Bright ; but Daisy quickly inter- 
posed, the rosiest flush coming to her fece — 

" Thank you," she said, " but I could not 
leave mother and the children ; we could not 
be separated, least of all, now." 

"A mere formal offer that was," said Mrs 
Bright when Jacob Sanders was gone, "it 
meant just nothing— he 's a stingy old crea- 
ture giving you half-a-crown, indeed ! as if you 
were a beggar's child ; you are too soft-spoken 
by half, Daisy." 

" But you would not wish me to go, mother, 
would you?" Daisy asked, with trembling 
lips. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE SUN BEGINS TO MELT THE ICE. 

Jacob Sanders' home was in Calvert Street, 
Norham, a spacious rambling old-fashioned 
house in a curious quiet street, where red- 
bricked houses stood in irregular line — now 
a pointed gable — now a straight roof — ^now a 
tall stack of chimneys which seemed ready to 
fall on the much lower level of the next 
dwelling. 

At the time of which I write there was 
only rough uneven pavement in Calvert 
Street, the macadamized road had not as yet 
been carried so far into the lower parts of the 
old city, and there was very little traffic in 
this direction. 

Jacob Sanders' warehouse was in a lower 
street nearer the river ; and regularly, as the 
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clock in the church tower above his head 
struck nine, he was to be seen every morning 
wending his way out of Calvert Street, through 
Bridge Street, then down a lane to the right, 
and there at the corner abutting on to 
Market Street stood his warehouse, with 
Jacob Sanders over tie door. Here he 
arrived punctually at five or six minutes 
after nine, taking out his big silver watch to 
be sure of the fact as he entered ; and, giving 
a keen glance to the piles of skins and boots 
on either side, and on the two shopmen, he 
would pass through to his little counting- 
room where the business of the day awaited 
him. 

One day, about three weeks after his visit 
to Herringham, Jacob Sanders was ten 
minutes beyond his usual time at the ware- 
house. When he appeared, it was with the 
air of a man who had effected something, and 
was pleased and satisfied with himself. 
Surely the sun had been shining on Jacob 
that morning ; he smiled as he passed through 
the shop, and nodded to one of the men, say- 
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ing, "Eatlierlate, I believe," and then lie went 
into his room; and, before re-opening the 
heap of business letters which he drew from 
his pocket, read and re-read one which he 
laid open before him, saying again, " That is 
a very remarkable child," and Anne Jenkyns 
having taking the proposition so pleasantly, 
makes my way very plain. The letter, over 
which these words were uttered, as if in con- 
fidence, was very short, and written in an 
irregular, childish hand-Daisy's hand. 

" Dear Uncle Sanders," the letter said, 
" mother and I thank you very much for your 
great kindness. We shall think the rooms 
in your warehouse quite good enough, and 
mother and I will do our best to get on at 
shoe-binding, and I am sure mother will do 
it welL I will try to learn. We shall be 
quite ready to come next week — any day 
that you tell us. — I am, your affectionate 
niece, ' Daisy Beight." 

" P,S. — We have not heard from father." 



<c 



Poor child ! dost thou expect that, then ? 
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Thou wilt be sorely disappointed, I fear. 
Anne Jenkyns will be here soon, and then 
we must see what is necessary in the upper 
room. ' Blood is thicker than water.' One's 
kindred have a first claim. I wish there 
were fewer of them, poor things, but the way 
seems made plain." 

Anne Jenkyns — Jacob Sanders' house- 
keeper — B, trim, compact little woman, with 
a sweet gentle face, and a low, monotonous 
voice peculiar to women-Frieuds of a genera- 
tion gone by, arrived about twelve o'clock, 
and, picking her way behind Jacob Sanders 
up a pair of very dusky stairs, set herself to 
the task of inspecting the rooms which Jacob 
designed for his relations. 

"Dear, dear, these rooms are sadly ne- 
glected," Anne Jenkyns said ; " dost thou not 
employ the shopman's wife to clean them 
out? Well," not waiting for an answer, 
*'soap and water will efifect great things. 
The smell of the leather is a little strong — I 
trust not unhealthy ; besides, thou art going 

E 
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to have a large part of it removed to the 
garret." 

"Yes, the top-floor is the same size as 
this ; we only use one room there." 

"Perhaps," said Anne Jenkyns, "thy re- 
lations might incline to the top-story. Bring 
the leather down here. Thee see they are 
young and strong. They would be further 
away from the business, thee know, and 
have more light and air. Shall we go up ?" 

They went up another staircase, and the 
four rooms there were decidedly the pleasant- 
est; for the windows looked over the roofs 
and neighbouring chimneys, for the most 
part, and the cathedral spire could be seen, 
and the towers of several churches, and 
the tops of the trees in the close, as well 
as the lazy, dark-coloured river, which crept 
through Norham, its waters turgid with the 
stains of city pollution, and bearing them 
out on its sluggish stream, to the great Ger- 
man Ocean, twenty miles eastward, at Yar- 
mouth. Anne Jenkyns was quite right; 
.these upper rooms were much more healthy 
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and airy than the lower; and here, under 
her superintendence, a work of renovation 
began. 

"I can trust to thy discretion, Anne," 
Jacob Sanders had said, " and allow thee to 
provide the needful furniture — picked up, 
second or third hand, thee know, and not 
better than is suitable for a person in the 
reduced circumstances of my niece, Elizabeth 
Bright." 

Anne Jenkyns understood her commission, 
and executed it well. In a very few days 
the rooms were cleaned and prepared, and 
a summons sent to Herringham for the 
Brights. 

A new life now began for Daisy — a life 
free from the pressing anxiety of finding 
food and clothing, and a roof to shelter 
them ; but a life, nevertheless, which needed 
patience and faith, and all her bright cheer- 
fulness, to carry her through it. Who shall 
say how monotonous and weary she often 
found the occupation of shoe-binding— how 
her tender fingers ached, and were sorely 
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pricked by the stout needle ; who shall say 
how much of her mother's appointed work 
she did over and above her own 1 How 
sorely she missed the sea and the sands of 
Herringham, and, above all, how the children 
missed them ! There was nowhere to send 
them now, where they would be safe, and 
out of mischief. Norham streets were full of 
perils, and the passage of the two elder little 
girls, to and from the school, caused Mrs Bright 
much anxiety. Then the children, when at 
home, had a natural tendency to be always 
running down the dark stairs towards the 
shop; and, in spite of every effort, com- 
plaints were made of this, and of little 
meddlesome fingers in one of the ware- 
rooms on the floor beneath ! Once or twice, 
Mrs Bright answered sharply, when a shop- 
man brought Fanny up in his arms, and 
gave her a rough push into the room, where 
Daisy and her mother sat at work, muttering 
something about "There was no peace for 
no one, now the place was overrun with 
paupers." All this was very hard to bear. 
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and Mrs Bright murmured and complained, 
and wished herself back at Herringham, and 
lamented over her miserable lot, till Daisy's 
heart would fail her. 

It was an August afternoon, when the 
heat was oppressive in those upper rooms, 
where the cathedral -spire, standing out 
against the blue sky, was the only point of 
beauty poor Daisy could see, as she sat 
stitch, stitch, stitch, at the toe of a shoe, 
and her mother did the same at the heel of 
another, sighing, as she pulled out the 
needle, and beginning one of her weak and 
useless laments. "I don't think I can go 
on here, that's the truth of it. Daisy," she 
said at last, as the hot needle stuck fast, and 
refused to go through the stiff galloon, when, 
being unduly pushed, it broke off; "I don't 
believe I can go on, child, that's the truth," 
and throwing the shoe down, she burst into 
tears. 

" Don't fret, mother — don't fret ; brighter 
days will come." 

"You are always saying that, Daisy. I 
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am tired of hearing it— I am. Poor father's 
dead, for dead he is, or we should have 
heard from him, I know ; and we being 
cooped up here, working and slaving, while 
the rich old miser won't do no more than 
he's bound to do." 

" He wasn't bound to do anything at all 
for us, mother. You know he has been one 
of his long business journeys, and Mrs 
Jenkyns has been very ill since we calne. 
We get good wages, mother, for our work; 
the children are well, and don't seem to miss 
the sea air; and " 

She said nothing about herseK, though 
her back and head ached, and she was more 
than inclined to follow her mother's example 
and cry. But she recovered herseK, and 
went on enumerating the good things which 
their new position had secured them. "There 
is no fear about rent, mother, think of that ; 
and Dickie is getting on very well in the 
warehouse, and we have always enough to 
get comfortable meals, and better clothes, 
than we could have had in another place. 
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Uncle Jacob has befriended us, and God has 
provided for us all that we really want 
Some day, things will brighten." 

" Don't look much like it," said poor Mrs 
Bright, resuming her work, which Daisy had 
picked up from the floor, and had quietly 
replaced the broken needle with a new one, 
after a good rub in the emery cushion, 
"don't seem much like it; and uncle, as 
you call him, living in plenty, and a large 
housa" 

"Come in," for a gentle tap at the door 
was now heard. 

Daisy went to open it, and there, breath- 
less and weak, stood her uncle's house- 
keeper, Mrs Jenkyns. 

"How are thee, my dear?" she asked, 
^please let me sit down, wilt thou? for I 
have been ill, and I am tired with getting 
up these stairs." 

Anne Jenkyns sank into a chair, and 
untied the strings of her close Quaker's 
bonnet, at which little Susie was looking 
with wondering eyes. " I am so sorry I 
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have been ill ever since you came, and 
Jacob Sanders has, as you know, been on 
his long North journey ; but I hope you are 
tolerably comfortable?" 

Daisy answered, " Oh, yes," as quickly as 
she could, fearing her mother's grumble. 

" Well, that is right ; I have come to ask 
you to spend First Day with me. Jacob 
Sanders will not return till next Fourth 
Day. Ah! I see thee are puzzled, dear," 
she said, *' at the names of the days. First 
Day is thy Sunday, and Friends number all 
the days to the seventh, instead of calling 
them by the names of the heathen deities." 

Daisy looked very grave at this exposition 
of the principles of Friends, but her heart 
warmed towards the tender, gentle old 
woman, whose voice had a cadence of the 
softest music in its tones. 

"I shall not go to meeting to-morrow, 
so come early ; and wilt not thou walk 
home with me, if thy mother can spare thee 
now ?" 

"Yes, but will you not have some tea 
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first, ma'am?" Daisy asked. "Mother, may 
I get it ready ?" 

"Yes, child, to be sure, if Mrs Jenkyns 
can put up with our plain, homely ways." 

" Oh, they suit me, thee know ; but, dear 
little one," turning to Susie, " do not put thy 
hands on my gown; it will soil it, thee 
know." 

Susie shrank back abashed, and Daisy 
hastened to take her with her, while she got 
tea ready in the back-room, which was used 
as a kitchen. 

The two little girls came in from school 
and were also made tidy, and Dickie sum- 
moned from the shop, and then tea was be- 
gun, during which the children all behaved 
well, under pressure of Mrs Jenkyns* presence. 
Daisy felt her spirits rising ; and as she 
walked home through the now quiet streets 
with Mrs Jenkyns, and a glorious burst of 
western sunshine illuminated the gables of 
the houses and the church towers, the child 
began to think it was an omen of the brighter 
days to come, towards which she was always 
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reaching with her simple child-like faith. 
When they reached Calvert Street, Anne 
Jenkyns let herself in with a key, and Daisy 
followed her into a neat parlour at the back 
of the house, looking out on a square of grass, 
round which a few scarlet geraniums, cal- 
ceolarias, and petunias were blooming, and if 
a little town-dried and smoky, were yet plea- 
sant to the eye. 

" This is my little room, thee sea Jacob 
Sanders does not care for flowers, but I do ; 
so I keep the little patch bright with the 
girl's help. Now, I will call her, and thou 
must have a glass of ginger wine before thee 
go home ; thou art not well, Daisy." 

" Yes, but I am tired, always tired, though 
I am quite well. I think you are very kind ;" 
and here, feeling her tears ready to fall again, 
Daisy was silent. 

"Thee do too much at the binding. I 
must speak to Jacob ; he has really a kind 
heart — a very kind heart — ^but he is not so 
observant of little things as some are. He 
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always wishes to be just and kind, does Jacob 
Sanders ; thee may rely on that." 

The "First Day" spent in Calvert Street was 
a real rest to Daisy and her mother — such a 
rest and refreshment as neither could have 
believed. In the afternoon they all went to 
a church very near, and Daisy's little heart 
throbbed with thankfulness for the quiet and 
peace of God's house of prayer. In the even- 
ing she sang hymns, to which Anne Jenkyns 
listened, and they were all gathered together 
in the little parlour in the twilight— Susie 
asleep in her mother's lap, lulled by the 
childish voices lifted in praise to God — an 
unwonted sound in that still Quaker's house 
— ^when, imperceived by the open door of the 
sitting-room, stood the master of it. A busi- 
ness letter of importance had brought him 
home before the appointed time, and he had 
only just arrived by the railway, the terminus 
of which was at the other end of Norham. 

"That is very sweet, dears," Anne Jen- 
kyns was saying, as Jacob listened unseen. 
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It always seems to me a pity Friends do not 
have hymns sung in their meetings for wor- 
ship. I love such melodies much. Sing the 
last hymn over again, Daisy ; and Daisy 
led, while the others chimed in, through the 
verses of that old, but never too -familiar 
hymn — 

** There is a land of pure delight. 

Where saints immortal reign ; 
Infinite day excludes the night. 

And pleasures banish pain. 
There, everlasting spring abides. 

And never-withering flowers ; 
Death like a narrow sea divides 

This heavenly land from ours." 

Jacob listened. Quick as thought came 
back to his mind the chime of the church 
bells one Sunday evening fifty years ago, when 
he heard them as he walked to meeting by 
his mother's side. He could see the shadow 
that lay on the cathedral green as they passed 
— the daisies looking up to heaven ; he could 
hear the monotonous caw of the rooks in the 
elms in the close. All came back, and with 
it the words his mother had read to him out 
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of the Bible after meeting — ^words which a 
Friend-preacher had used in his sermon— 
" There shall be no more pain, for the former 
things have passed away." 

Poor old Jacob ! he could see Daisy's face 
in the faint light from the window as she 
sang ; he could see how pale, and pinched, 
and worn it was, and yet, yet what a sweet 
contentment was shed over it — calling back 
his mother's face as he had seen it fifty 
years ago ! 

When the voices of the children ceased, 
there was a sound of a sigh, which made 
every one start. Then Jacob advanced into 
the room. Anne Jenkyns was beginning to 
apologise for having so many there, and to 
inquire what had brought him back so sud- 
denly, but Jacob stopped her. 

" Thou art quite right, quite right, Anne 
Jenkyns ; I am pleased to see you all," he 
said ; " business has brought me home, and 
I have had to travel on ' First Day,' but I do 
not regret it Come hither, Daisy." 

*' Daisy obeyed, much wondering." 
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" Thou art a good cMld ; thou hast led me 
to do first what was just ; now, let me go on 
further." 

" Elizabeth," he said, '* turning to Mrs 
Bright, thou must not let her try herself 
with shoe-binding any longer. This house is 
large enough, and to spare, Anne Jenkyns ; 
let us take the orphans, and the worse than 
widow, home." And Anne Jenkyns an- 
swered — 

"If thou pleasest, Jacob Sanders, I am 
ready," and so it was. 

The sunshine had really found its way into 
the comers of Jacob's heart now. He is 
going to brighten the lot of others ; now we 
shall see he will have a double share of 
brightuess himself 
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CHAPTEE VI. 

THE STORMY WIND AND TEMPEST. 

More tban a year has passed away, and 
Daisy Bright, frail and weak, sits once more 
by the little window in William Bricknell's 
white cottage, looking out upon the sea. She 
is veiy much grown and altered, and there is 
an appearance of languor and illness about 
her, which makes the good old people's heart 
ache to see. 

It is a glorious September evening, and 
the air is keen and fresh. William Bricknell 
is off guard, and is sitting near Daisy, his 
telescope in his hand, more from habit than 
anything else, for his eyes are continually 
wandering to Daisy's face. 
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" Eested a bit to-day, my pretty ?" he asks 
presently, after a silence, " ain't wanting to 
get back to the great big old house down in 
Norham, are ye already ?" 

" No, oh no ! I love to see the sea again, 
and the air seems to be better than medicina 
When we lived up in the warehouse I smelled 
leather, and tasted leather, all day and all 
night, and I have never had it blown away 
till I got here." 

" I'll be bound you hadn't. A pretty piece 
of charity that was in the beginning, but 
the old Quaker has done better since." 

" Yes, indeed^' said Daisy, earnestly, "Uncle 
Jacob's way is not to say much, but he does 
try to be so kind. He has been very kind to 
us, and I think the bright days are come for 
poor mother. She is at ease, and has no need 
to struggle and strive, and now Mrs Jenkyns 
is so ill again, Uncle could not do without 
her to keep house, Dickie gets on well in 
the shop, and the children go to a nice little 
school now." 

"You have been waiting on *em all, and 
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knocking yourseK up as you always do, and 
never a thank for it, I suppose ?" 

" Oh, I have been very happy lately, Mr 
Bricknell ; I only wish we could know some- 
thing about father. Now, I see the sea again, 
it brings him back to me. Is he alive or 
not, I wonder ? Is he in Australia ? and, if not, 
where is he ? I wish — I wish I knew." 

" Well, shall I tell you, Daisy, what's my 
belief, that Jack Bright never went to no 
gold diggings at all, that was a smuggling 
sloop as put in here that night two years 
come next spring. The black-bearded fellow 
was up to mischief, and beguiled your father 
over a glass of gin to say he *d go along with 
him. Gold diggings, indeed I He might say 
the word just as a cover, but the Water- 
wUch, — that was the name of the sloop, — ^was 
up to mischief, nearer home than Australia^ 
depend on it." 

" Do you think father is alive then, Mr 
BrickneU ?" 

"Well, that's as it may chance. Jack 
Bright and Vaviseur have, for sure and cer- 
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tain, quarrelled afore now, and may have 
cracked each other's skulls into the bargain, 
specially if they fell out, over gin or bitters. 
But here you are all provided for, though it 
is in a dark hole of a place ; and I *d rather 
live in a hut by the sea than in a palace 
cooped up in a street — wouldn't you, old 
lady? But, as I said, here you all are, 
orphans and widow, well provided for, and 
it 's not much odds about Jack Bright turn- 
ing up again to any of you." 

" Oh, please don't talk so, Mr Bricknell," 
said Daisy, with tearful earnestness, "I do 
want to know about father, and I should 
be miserable if I thought he died without — 
without " — the child's voice broke down. 

" You are ten times too good for him, or 
for any of us, for the matter of that,*' William 
Bricknell interposed, in a husky voice, " but 
look you here, Daisy. You have come from 
Norham to get hearty and strong ; you must 
not fret and fume, and do no credit to Her- 
ringham air. Now, then, ain't it time for 
supper, old lady." 
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Mrs Bricknell assented, and very soon 
Daisy had crept up the narrow stair to bed, 
where she lay awake thinking of many 
things ; and, in her weakness, haunted ever 
with the thought of her father dying by 
drowning or by a lawless fray, and unrepent- 
ant and sinful, unforgiven and unhappy. 

Dear little Daisy, since her health had 
so entirely failed her, and she could do 
nothing all day but sit still, or lie on the 
horse-hair sofa in Anne Jenkyns' room, she 
had found it more difficult to be bright and 
sunny herself, though her snule and her 
cheerful spirit were the sunshine of Jacob 
Sanders' old house in Calvert Street more 
than she knew. To do and to se^t^e — ^that had 
ever been Daisy's vocation, even from a tiny 
child of four or five years old, when she would 
run hither and thither for her mother, and do 
all her little messages and errands with won- 
derful discretion. 

Now Daisy had to serve by patience and 
waiting — now she had to be content to lie 
still and bear, instead of being active for 
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others, and ministering to them. But she 
loved His name, and the promise was sure. 
The Sun of Eighteousness did rise on her soul 
with healing in His wings. The doctor, 
whom Jacob Sanders called in to see Daisy, 
shook his head, said there was great pro- 
stration and failing without actual disease. 
He recommended change of air and a generous 
diet; and, on being asked where she would 
like to go, Daisy had said, with a bright smile 
and a flush, " To Herringham, to see Mr and 
Mrs BricknelL" So to Herringham by the 
coach Jacob Sanders himself took Daisy, 
one brilliant September day, and left in 
WiUiam Bricknell's hand a generous sum to 
be expended for her, and to compensate the 
good people for any expense they might 
incur. 

It was pretty, and wonderful as it was 
pretty, to see Jacob linger at the door of the 
" Bricknells' cottage," and turning back again 
and again to say " farewell " to Daisy. 

" Thou 'It soon get quite strong and well 
thee knows," he kept repeating, " and I will 
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come and see how thee gets on, and let thy 
mother come too if Anne Jenkyns can spare 
her." 

Daisy nodded and smiled, and held up her 
sweet face again and again for a kiss. 

On their way to the coach-ofl&ce Jacob 
Sanders had again said to William Bricknell, 
"That is a remarkable child. Dost thou 
know that she has made the world a very 
different place to me ? She is a very re- 
markable child." 

" I told you so that first day I ever saw 
you," was William's reply, "all I hope is, 
she ain't too good for this here world, and 
that she ain't as likely as not to leave us for 
a better, where the never-withering flowers 
grow she is always singing about." 

Jacob felt an uncomfortable twinge that 
perhaps William Bricknell was right, but he 
only said, " There is nothing the matter with 
the child, she only needs good food, and 
strengthening drink, and fresh air, and that 
she shall have." 

" Ay, ay ; but they won't work miracles," 
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was the reply, and then the coachman took 
his seat, and Jacob scrambled into the interior 
of the vehicle, and William Bricknell re- 
turned to his cottage. 

The next week of radiant weather had a 
good effect on Daisy. She gathered strength 
daily, and was soon able to take rambles 
along the clifiF, and by slow degrees to de- 
scend to the sands. She spent her morn- 
ings there, watching the flashes of light 
upon the dancing waves, and listening to 
the eternal music of the billows, as they 
rolled in upon the beach of shingles at high 
water. Mrs Bright and Jacob Sanders came 
over to see Daisy from Norham, and returned 
cheered about her, and Jacob, inwardly hop- 
ing another week or two would see her back 
in Calvert Street. For she was missed there 
— missed as we miss the sun on gloomy days 
— missed rather for what she was, than from 
what she said or did. The little ones were 
more difficult to manage. Anne Jenkyns, 
still a feeble invalid, more fractious ; Dickie, 
less attentive at the shop, and at the evening 
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lessons, to which his uncle insisted on his 
applying, under his curious, old-fashioned 
teaching. Mrs Bright, too, found it far less 
easy to keep straight with Uncle Jacob. 
The dinners did not please him, perhaps (for 
she was now installed as housekeeper), there 
were creases in the table-cloths, crumbs on 
the floor, scratches on the ledges of the 
chairs, — ^for each and all of which Mrs 
Bright was held accountable. Her temper 
failed sometimes, and her whining, feeble 
remonstrances always irritated Jacob San- 
ders. 

"It will be better when Daisy comes 
back," they said, each one to themselves, 
and to that day they looked forward. But 
much was to happen before that time ar- 
rived. 

In the beginning of October, a tremen- 
dous equinoctial gale swept over the east 
coast of England. It had been a fearful 
night of stormy wind and tempest, and Daisy, 
lying in her little white bed in the next 
room to her old friends, had shivered, as she 
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listened to the blasts which shook the cot- 
tages to their foundation ; and, as she 
shivered, she prayed for those at sea. 

William Bricknell was out on watch that 
night, and, towards dawn, utterly unable to 
sleep, Daisy got up and dressed, and sat by 
Mrs Bricknell's window, watching the light 
creep up over the seething, boiling waters. 

About six o'clock, she heard voices above 
the roar of the wind and the pattering of the 
rain, and saw figures running past towards 
the house where the life-boat was kept. 
Almost, at the same moment, William Brick- 
nell came into the room below. He was 
covered with spray, and his great sailor-coat 
was heavy with wet. 

"Daisy," he caUed, at the foot of the 
stairs, " are you awake ?" 

" Yes," she answered, " and up and dressed, 
too," going down to him as she'spoke ; " who 
could sleep through such a night ?" 

" Is my old woman asleep ?" 

" I think she is," Daisy replied ; " she 
does not speak, and I don't like to wake her." 
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"Don't, then; there's a brig beating to 
pieces on the sands, and the life-boat is 
going out to her. If they can't man her 
without me, I shall go." 

" You i Oh no ! Pray— pray don't." 

" Why not, Daisy ? — why not ? I have 
lived out seas like this afore now, and. these 
poor creatures must not perish if I can help 
it — if I can stretch an arm out to 'em. I 
should like to kiss my old woman, but you can 
do it for me— you can do it for me ; and bid 
God bless her. I came in for my flask, and a 
dry muffler," tying, as he spoke, a large 
red comforter round his neck. " Now I'm off ; 
give me a word out of the Book you are 
always a-studying, to take along with me." 

Daisy covered her face with her hands for 
a moment, and then said — " ' He maketh the 
storm to cease ' — He can say to the storm — 
Jesus can say to the waves, ' Peace, be still.' " 

Then the door opened and slammed to, as 
William Bricknell went out to face that 
awful storm. 
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Pitiless was the laging of the tempest for 
many hours. Nothing was to be heard but 
the booming of the angry billows, and the 
impetuous rushing of the fierce wind. 

Daisy sat by old Mrs Bricknell's bed, her 
hand in hers, her eyes fixed upon the stormy 
waters. As the morning advanced, the neigh- 
bours came in, and told that the life-boat had 
at last put ofi* — ^though beaten back by the 
breakers countless times — of the brave hearts 
and st€dwart frames aboard of her, and of the 
minute-guns of distress which were faintly 
heard at intervals through the uproar of the 
elements. 

AU the coast-guard men were either on the 
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shore or in the boat, and all the Herringham 
population were on the cliffs or on the beach, 
watching, with eager gaze, and deepest inter- 
est, the brave battle that the life-boat waged 
with the surging sea. 

Daisy sat still in the house, and the slow 
hours dragged on. At last, about noon, there 
was a lull in the storm, and, wrapping her- 
self in a cloak, Daisy, at Mrs Bricknell^s 
entreaty, went out on the clifiF. Daisy was 
very weak, and could scarcely stand against 
the wind, and she was retreating from the 
edge of the cliff again, when her eye was 
arrested by a group of figures advancing 
slowly up the path. William Bricknell was 
safe, for he was the foremost of the band, 
and he waved his hand to Daisy. 

What made her feel, with a certainty too 
great for words, that the burden the men 
were carrying concerned her ! On they came, 
nearer and nearer. She heard voices close 
by, saying, " These men had put out in the 
ship's boat, which was overturned in the surf, 
just ashore. One of the men has broke his 
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skull against the shingle, they do say ; and 
the other " 

But Daisy sprang forward. William 
Bricknell tried to put her back; but she 
caught sight of the stretchers, and of those 
lying helpless upon them. On the first was 
the apparently dead body of Jack Bright ; on 
the second, the crushed and scarcely animate 
form of the man Vavasour. 

" Go back — go into the house, my lamb," 
said WiUiam Bricknell, " it ain't fit for you 
out here." 

"Father — father — it is father," said poor 
Daisy ; " oh, father, don't you know me ?" 

But though Jack Bright made no answer 
to his little daughter's voice, and showed no 
sign of recognition, a pair of wild, dark eyes 
were turned upon Daisy, and thus the strange 
visitor of that Sunday evening in the spring 
long ago was again brought face to face with 
the fair-haired child, whose father he had 
led on, in the ways of sin and shame, to his 
ruin. 

Those who bore the sufferers paused 
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before the cottages of the coast-guard men, 
and called to William Bricknell for orders. 
They were clear and distinct : — 

"Take this here one — Jack Bright — ^into 
my little place, and the other must go next 
door. Jim Carter's wife, here, you'll look to 
him." 

Very soon the Herringham doctor came 
up to the group, and scrutinised, with a pro- 
fessional eye, the two men. " He is dying," 
he said, pointing to Vavasour, "lay him 
quietly down ; nothing can save him." 

" Nothing can save him 1 " Oh, fearful 
words! 

Little Daisy shuddered, for death in every 
form is terrible ; but how unspeakably ter- 
rible to a soul unprepared to meet its Judge I 

Daisy, as she saw her father laid upon the 
bed in the Bricknells' house, prayed ear- 
nestly that he might be spared to seek for, 
and in mercy find, the Saviour of sinners, and 
that his soul might be brightened by the 
Sun of Eighteousness before his feet trod the 
dark valley of the shadow of death. 
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"Will he live, sir?" Daisy asked of the 
doctor ; " oh, sir, will he live ?" 

" I think it is possible, my dear ; he is in a 
faint from exhaustion now ; fighting for life 
amongst those raging billows is enough to 
beat the strongest man down ; but, as far as 
I can make out, there is no serious injury, as 
in the other cetse; that poor fellow's skull 
was stove in." 

Mr Earle, the doctor, was a plain, rough 
country surgeon, well used to sights like this, 
having been called to do his best many a time 
to bring back to life those who had been 
washed ashore on this stormy coast. Now and 
then he was successful, when, to all outward 
appearance, there was no hope, and he did 
not despair of Jack Bright. But his admira- 
tion was awakened for the young, fragUe girl, 
who, after the first shock, was so calm, and 
prompt to carry out his orders with quick 
precision. 

After several hours' patient trial of rem- 
edies, the doctor laid his hand on Daisy's 
head, saying kindly, "He will do now, I 
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tliink ; leave him to me, and go and lie down 
and rest. Mr Bricknell says you have only 
just recovered from an illness." 

" No, sir," said Daisy, " thank you, I could 
not rest till father has spoken, and you know 
mother must be sent for — oh I poor mother." 

Daisy's voice trembled, and the doctor 
asked, " Where is your mother ?" 

" At Norham, sir ; we all have lived there 
since — since " 

Daisy could not finish her sentence, for her 
father's voice was now heard whispering her 
name in hollow, unnatural tones, "Daisy, 
Daisy, how came you here, and where is your 
mother?" 

" Father," Daisy answered, " mother is 
coming soon, she will be so thankful to see 
you." 

A strange expression passed over Jack 
Bright's face ; he shut his eyes again, repeat- 
ing doubtfully, " Glad to see me /" 

Then WiUiam Bricknell put his arm round 
the child, and drew her, with gentle force, 
away. 
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" Look here, my pretty, you 11 be ill again, 
and you must leave the poor fellow to others 
for a bit, and consult with me and my old 
woman as to who is to go for your mother. 
She ought to be told, poor creature ; though I 
am sure I don't know if it is to be called 
good news, or no." 

Daisy's composure gave way at these words. 
She laid her head on old Mrs Bricknell's 
shoulder, who was dressed and seated in her 
chair by the sitting-room window, and burst 
into tears. 

" There, there, my dear ; don't take on. He 
didn't mean to vex you ; men always judge 
men harder than women do, especially when 
they 've sinned against women, but William 
never means to be unkind." 

"I know — I know," said Daisy; "oh, I 
hope God will spare poor father till he has 
found Jesus." 

Mrs Bricknell soothed and comforted 
Daisy, and made her drink a little wine and 
water, with an egg beat up in it, and then 
they talked together about the message to be 
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sent to Daisy's mother. Presently William 
Bricknell, who had been away for a few 
minutes, returned. 

"He is gone," he said, "next door; that 
poor chap is gone. Well, there don*t seem 
no clue to his belongings, so he will have a 
pauper's funeral, with no one to mourn him, 
and he don't deserve a better. It 's just as I 
told you, Daisy, my dear; there wasn't no 
gold diggings in the matter at all, it was just 
a smuggling expedition a good deal nearer 
home than California. Now I'll take the 
coach to Norham this afternoon, and tell 
your mother — not that I see how we are to 
get back again this evening." 

" Mr Bricknell, I am sure Uncle Jacob 
will manage that ; he is so kind now — he is 
sure to hire something that mother may lose 
no time in getting here. You don't know 
how kind Uncle Jacob is." 

" Yes, I know how you've changed him from 
a stiff, starch old Quaker, into something more 
like other folks. It has been all your doings, 

G 
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Daisy ; I believe we shall see more wonders 
yet." 

Then little Daisy returned to keep watch 
by her father's bed, and William Bricknell 
proceeded to the hotel from whence the Nor- 
ham coach started, and, getting himseK under 
weigh, by which he meant, scrambling np to 
the roof of the coach, he awaited the moment 
of starting. 

At length the coachman had untied the 
last knot in his whip, had settled the reins 
to his satisfaction, and had mounted to his 
seat by William Bricknell's side, and then 
the feet of the four horses all gave a simul- 
taneous clatter, and the coach moved off on 
its way to Norham; the guard blowing a 
short blast on his horn as they made the 
sharp comer by the church and rolled out of 
Herringham. Of course the storm and the 
wreck, the valiant efforts of the crew of the 
life-boat, and the loss of lives, formed the 
topic of conversation. And William Brick- 
nell was led on to speak of other storms and 
•ther losses, and so the journey was beguiled, 
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till the spire of Norham Cathedral came in 
sight, and a faint cloud of bluish mist and 
smoke told that the old city was near at 
hand, and William Bricknell prepared to 
fulfil his mission. 

" It is not often I am in Norham," he said 
to the coachman, " and I ain't sharp in find- 
ing out streets. Can you tell me where Cal- 
vert Street is; for the poor woman, whose 
husband lies in our little place at home, lives 
there with one Jacob Sanders." 

"Ay, I know him," said the coachman, 
"he is the great Quaker shoemaker in the 
wholesale way, you know — not selling a pair 
at a time. He is as rich as a Jew, and as 
mean an old party as you ever see. I have 
driven him here before to-day, you know, 
and not so very long ago either, when he 
brought that pretty little maid along with him, 
and once when he came to see her. She is 
a choice one, that I must allow, but too good 
for this world ; she looks just ready to find 
her wings, and be off to a better." 

^ No," said William Bricknell, " she isn't a 
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going to do no such thing ; she is going to 
live and be the sunshine of every house she 
sets her foot in. Bless her 1" he said, more 
to himseK than to the coachman, " she be 
come to a dark spot now for that matter, but 
she '11 brighten it up. She can't help herself, 
no more than the sun can when he makes a 
glory on the sea, as she calls it. Bless her 
little heart." 

It was getting dark when the coachman 
pulled up, before a narrow street, which 
opened into the wider one, through which 
they had entered Norham. 

"Look here," said he, pointing with the 
butt end of his whip, " I '11 set you down here, 
Mr Bricknell ; you go down this here street, 
as far as it leads you, and then you'll find 
yourseK in Calvert Street; turn up to the 
right, and you '11 be at old Mr Sanders' in a 
twinkling ; it 's a big house with five white 
steps before it — ^you can't miss it." 

" All right," said William Bricknell, prepar- 
ing to let himself down from his elevation ; " if 
you'll ^ow me, I '11 settle my dues when I 
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see you in Herringham to-morrow. I came 
off in a hurry, and witli not a penny in 
my pocket; it was all such a flusteration 
this morning," 

" You are kindly welcome to the seat on 
the coach, Mr Bricknell, and I hope you 
may find the old gent agreeable to your 
wishes, and ready to provide a trap to take 
the widow to Herringham to-night. But if 
not, I start at a quarter to nine sharp to- 
morrow ; and, as far as I know now, shall 
have two seats to spare, and so good evening 
to you." 

Good old William Bricknell let himself 
down to terra firma, and, shouting out his 
adieu to the coachman, stood hesitating a 
moment till the coach had nearly disappeared 
up Bridge Street, then he trudged away to- 
wards Calvert Street, his hands folded at his 
back, as if clasping an imaginary telescope on 
the Herringham cliffs. 

"Tack to the leeward," I think he said, 
when the time for decision came. *' Here we 
are," and he stalked on till he stood before a 
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house with white steps up to it, which an- 
swered the coachman's description. "This 
is it — ^here we are," he repeated ; " but I wish 
I had the child with me, for it ain't over and 
above pleasant news I've got to tell, and 
Mrs Bright is a weakish woman, and we '11 
have a scene. Then there is the old gent to 
face too, and he 's a bit crusty still — though 
the child can manage hiTn^ and make him do 
what she likes. But here goes," and William 
BrickneU pulled the brass knob of the bell 
vigorously, and stood waiting for admission. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

A MESSAGE COMES FROM HERRINGHAM. 

Those who had known the parlour in Jacob 
Sanders' house in Calvert Street before sun- 
shine had made its way there would have 
found it hard to realise that the room in 
which good William Bricknell found himself 
admitted by a neat little maiden that autumn 
evening could be the same. The family were 
gathered there, busy at lessons and work. By 
the fire in an arm-chair sat Jacob, a small 
mahogany table at his side, and his legs 
displaying his strong -knit gray stockings 
stretched out before the fire. Opposite, on a 
sofa, lay Anne Jenkyns, who was weak and 
poorly, and Mrs Bright was busying herself 
in a room adjoining with the domestic opera- 
tion of tying down the pots of Bullace jam 
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whicli were manu&ctnred ereiy year in Jacob 
Sanders' honse, and had in former times been 
made to look at, and scarcely to use. Now, 
however, thev fomid a quick consumption. In 
the walled city garden behind Jacob Sanders' 
house were several trees of Bullace, the small 
plum known by that name in the east coun- 
try, and highly prized for its flavour, and 
which the little Brights enjoyed doubly as 
they gathered the firuit for their mother, and 
watched her as she prepared it, under Anne 
Jenkyns' directions. 

Dolly, who was the next sister in age to 
Daisy, had opened the door in answer to 
William Bricknell's ring, and now said, as 
she stood at the parlour door — 

" Here 's Mr Bricknell, Uncle Jacob." 

Jacob started when he heard the name. 
He had been thinking of Daisy as he sat by 
the fire, and saying to himseK that he missed 
her sadly, and that he must take the coach 
to Herringham some day soon and see if she 
were not getting well enough to come back. 

"Is anything wrong with the child; art 
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thou come with heavy news, William Brick- 
nell V he asked hurriedly, rising out of his 
chair, and advancing to meet William Brick- 
nell with his hand outstretched in the stiff 
manner peculiar to Friends. 

" No," said William Bricknell ; " leastways 
about the child I bring no bad news, but 
there has been a stiffish storm blowing off 
Herringham, and a sloop was driven right on 
the sands. She went to pieces, and we put 
off to her in the life-boat. But we were too 
late afore we reached her : the crew — ^there 
wasn't more than four souls aboard her — all 
perished but one. He is alive. I don't 
know that we can say much more, but still 
the life is in him, and he has got our Daisy 
at his side a waiting on him, and nursing of 
him, and he is Jack Bright, the father of 
these here little ones, and I 've come to fetch 
his wife to him — ^where is she ?" 

Mrs Bright had heard the sound of a 
strange voice, and had even caught a word 
here and there. Now, she came from the 
little inner room, with a bit of string in one 
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hand, and in the other the piece of white 
paper she was just about to tie over the last 
pot of Bullace jam. When she saw William 
Bricknell, she put her hand to her side. 

« Oh, Mr BrickneU, is Daisy '' 

She could not finish her question, but Wil- 
liam Bricknell anticipated it. 

" Daisy is all right ; getting quite rosy, 
Mrs Bright. I am come to tell you your 
husband has turned up, or-I may say, washed 
up at Herringham. The poor creature has 
got some ugly raps betwe^ the shingle and 
the raging waves, but there is life in him 
yet, and I have come to fetch you to him if 
this old gent will allow it" 

Mrs Bright stood like one paralysed. 

" Is he dying ? is he dying ?" she asked 
after a pause, in which the children crept 
closer to her, looking up into her face with 
wondering eyes ; while Dick drew himself up 
and stood as if ready to set off that moment 
with his mother. 

" Oh, Uncle Jacob !" Mrs Bright began, the 
words coming with difficulty from her pale 
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lips, *' how can I get to him ; he is ill, he is 
dying ; I must get to him." 

" Calm thyseK, Elizabeth ; thou must be 
composed, or thou wilt be useless when thou 
dost get to thy husband." 

" Is there any great haste, dost thou think ?" 
Jacob asked of Mr BricknelL 

" Well, you see, I can't say about that, one 
way or other, but all I know is, Jack Bright 
is in that state that he ought to have his 
wife with him, though it may be more than 
he deserves; for all that, if I was in his 
place, I should be longing for the face of my 
old woman, and she 'd be longing for me." 

"Eichard," said Jacob, who despised all 
nicknames or abbreviations, except in the 
case of Daisy, " Eichard, I will write an order 
for thee to take to the Eoyal Oak ; we will 
have a post-chaise, and thou shalt be taken 
to Herringham, Elizabeth ; but try to be 
calm, try to be calm. In the meantime, 
WiUiam Bricknell, I hope thou wilt take 
some refreshment, which, though plain, thou 
wilt find, I hope, good." 
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William Bricknell was by no means im- 
willing to comply ; and while poor Mrs 
Bright went to prepare for her sad journey, 
little Dolly spread the cloth ; and with Anne 
Jenkyns' help, who tottered feebly into the 
kitchen and larder, set out a very nice repast, 
to which Mr Bricknell did full justice. 

The word " father" had but a vague mean- 
ing to the little Brights, and what they did 
remember of him was associated vrith their 
mother's tears and grief, and Daisy's eflforts 
for them. In short, he was dimly connected 
in their minds with the sorrow and distress 
which had preceded their coming to live at 
Norham over the shoe warehouse. Sad it is 
when sin thus separates father from children, 
children from parents, and casts its dark 
cloud over the household band. 

But as the post-chaise rolled towards Her- 
ringham that night Mrs Bright remembered 
nothing of what she had suffered, only how 
much she had once loved. Mr Bricknell 
was on the box, preferring liberty to smoke a 
pipe there under the starlit sky to the con- 
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finement inside the vehicle. There Jacob 
Sanders, encased in his tight cloth suit, slept 
serenely, or meditated quietly beneath the 
shadow of his broad-brimmed hat. He had 
been determined to go to Herringham, chiefly 
that he might see little Daisy, and make sure 
that she was not unduly put upon by incon- 
siderate people, he said to himself. He had 
even some idea of bringing Daisy back with 
him to Norham in the returuing post-chaise. 
It would not do for her, delicate as she was, 
to undertake the prolonged nursing of the 
sick. Then came the question, would it be 
prolonged? and a sort of undefined hope arose 
that it would not be. 

Truly, poor Jack Bright had not done 
much to earn respect for himseK in the years 
of health and strength. It was well for him 
that two true hearts clung to him in these 
dark days of sickness and distress — the hearts 
of his much enduring wife and patient little 
daughter. 

The storm had been succeeded by the 
most perfect calm, and the waves had sobbed 
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themselves to rest, as they gently swayed to 
and fro as the breath of the soft wind blew 
over them. There was scarcely a sound to be 
heard when the travellers stood at the door 
of William Bricknell's cottage, and went into 
the little parlour. 

"Let me go to him," poor Mrs Bright 
said, and laying aside her bonnet and cloak, 
she followed the woman who had been sent 
in by the doctor to help Daisy in her watch. 

*'He's dozing,'' the nurse said, "and the 
child is with him. You must prepare your- 
self for a shock, poor soul, for he looks bad 
enough. Not that ever he w^as much of a 
husband to you;" for the nurse was an old 
inhabitant of Herringham, and knew the 
story of the Brights. But Mrs Bright raised 
her hand appealingly, and in another moment 
Daisy's clinging arms were round her 
mother's neck, and they stood together by 
the bedside of the husband and father — 
both were so ready to love and to forgive. 

And Elizabeth Bright's eye seemed, after 
the first glance, scarcely to see the poor 
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helpless form before her, sleeping the heavy, 
troubled sleep of a man sick unto death. 
She thought no more of desertion and ill- 
treatment — of aU that he had made her and 
her children suffer. Her true woman's 
nature asserted itself, and she seemed to see 
John Bright as he was when she loved him 
in her girlish days — gay, and strong, and 
jocund, as he was when he promised her a 
changeless love, as he was when she forsook 
father and mother — nay, even disobeyed 
them — for his sake. 

" Daisy, will he know me ? Daisy, Daisy," 
she exclaimed, helplessly sinking on her 
knees by the bed. 

" Yes, dear mother, yes — I trust he will ; 
he knew me ; he will be sure to know you. 
He asked for you, dear mother." 

"Oh, John — poor John!" moaned the 
wife, " bygones are all bygones now, dear ; 
we will never speak of them again. If he 
would only speak to me." 

Standing in the door-way, Jacob Sanders 
and WiUiam Bricknell looked upon the 
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scene before them, with one thought upper- 
most, which William Bricknell was the first 
to express. 

"Look at her," he said, as Daisy stood 
over her mother, and stroked her poor 
bowed head tenderly, " look at her ; ain't she 
like a gleam of sunshine now ? Why she is 
enough to brighten any place, with that sweet 
face of hers ?" 

"Yes, thou art right," Jacob answered; 
" but call her out ; I want a word with her." 

William Bricknell softly approached the 
bed, and touched Daisy on the shoulder. 
The child turned her head, and seeing her 
uncle at the door, gave him a sweet, sad 
smile, and gently disengaging herseK from 
her mother, went up to him, and held up her 
face for a kiss. 

Could that be J^cdb Sanders— the stiff, 
sharp Quaker — ^who now so tenderly put his 
arm round the slight figure, and led Daisy 
down stairs. 

"I want to speak to thee, dear child," 
d Jacob, "thou art not strong yet— far 
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from strong, and tby strength must not be 
unduly tried. Come and sit down in the 
parlour a while — come, Daisy." 

" I cannot leave them long. Uncle Jacob," 
Daisy said; "my poor mother wants me, 
and my father may wake and need me. 
But, dear Uncle Jacob, I shall be glad to 
come back to Hue again," she said affec- 
tionately, and using the soft Quaker lan- 
guage, as she often did when speaking to 
him. "And I shall be glad to have thee, 
dear; but, while thou art here, provision 
must be made for tby welfare. I will leave 
a purse with thee for the payment of all 
expenses consequent on thy father's state, 
and to pay a nurse especially, that thou 
mayest be relieved. It is imcertain whether 
thy father survives many days, or even 
hours ; but, whether or not, I beg thee, 
Daisy, to take care of thyself; and I am 
sure Mary Bricknell will say it is a needed 
caution. Thou art wont to think of others 
first, and thyseK last." 

" Yes, indeed," said poor old Mrs Brick- 
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nell, who had been, at her own request, 
dressed early, and placed in her arm-chair 
by the parlour-fire, " Daisy seems to forget 
she has herself at all to think of." 

" I am returning early in the post-chaise, 
Daisy," Jacob Sanders said, " and will go to 
the inn, and get a little breakfast first; so 
this must be farewell But I shall return, 
perhaps to-morrow, to inquire for you all; 
or perhaps send thy brother Eichard, who is 
really conducting himself very fairly, Daisy, 
as are thy little sisters." 

Daisy threw her arms roimd the old man's 
neck, and whispered her farewell in his ear. 
None heard the words but Jacob himself; 
but they sent him on his way rejoicing. 

•' Uncle Jacob, I can't thank thee enough ; 
but I do love thee for thy kindness, and it 
says in the Holy Word, ' It is more blessed 
to give than to receive.' " 
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CHAPTEE IX. 

« 

LIGHT AT EVENING TIME. 

The days went on, and Jack Bright hovered 
at the very gates of deatL The miserable 
man who had tempted him to his ruin was 
laid in an obscure comer of Herringham 
churchyard; but Jack Bright still lived — 
lived to come back to consciousness, and to 
know the two faces which bent over his bed 
were those of his wife and their eldest child. 

At the end of a fortnight Jack Bright was 
lifted from his bed, and was able to sit by 
the little square window overlooking the sea. 
He said very little, and was patient and sub- 
missive. His strength was reduced to that of 
a little child, and he had no power in his 
limbs. 

" When father begins to walk, he will get 
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strength, I suppose, sir ?" Daisy said to the 
doctor one day; and then the doctor re- 
plied — 

" Your father will never walk again ; there 
has been an injury to the spine, which must 
make his lower limbs useless to the end of 
his life; but that life will not, I think, be 
very long." 

Daisy looked earnestly at the doctor. 
"Father ought to know this, sir; he was 
talking to mother of all he would do for her 
when he got well. He thinks he is going to 
get well, sir?" 

" Well, my little girl, let him think so ; it 
can do no harm ; but I fear — indeed I know 
it is impossible for him ever to get weU." 

"I shall tell him, sir, what you say," 
Daisy answered firmly, "he must not die in 
the dark." 

"Well, you can please yourself," the 
doctor rejoined, " you are a good little girl, I 
know." 

One afternoon — a Sunday afternoon — 
when Mrs Bricknell sat, as of old, in her 
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little parlour, and Mrs Bright was with her, 
and the autumn day was waning to his close, 
Daisy was with her father. She had been 
reading to him the words of life, and had 
closed the Book. The sky was covered with 
flocks of fleecy clouds, which were crimson 
with the parting glory of the sim. Jack 
Bright's eyes were fixed upon the sea, which 
had caught something of the light of the sky 
above, and moved restlessly to and fro, its 
ceaseless chime soimding, as the waves broke 
upon the sand. 

Very few ships were in sight ; two or three 
stood far out to sea, but one seemed to be 
making for the harbour of Yarmouth, twenty 
miles down the coast. Poor Jack Bright's eyes 
were on the ship, and Daisy saw that he 
was watching it. The sails were spread to 
catch the gale, and the wind was in its 
favour. The sky was all ^glow, and, as the 
vessel passed along, a ndby colour, reflected 
from the heavens, touched it for a few 
moments; then, with that rich glow upon it, 
it passed out of sight, bound for the desired 
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haven, where it would soon cast anchor, and 
find rest. 

Suffering aud weakness had done their 
work on Jack Bright, and the gentle ministry 
of his little daughter had also had its effect. 
Now he turned to her, and said slowly, 
"Yon ship looked very pretty; I wonder 
where she has been, and what ports she has 
touched. She looked as if she had had a 
good voyage.'* 

"Yes, father," said Daisy, slipping her 
hand into his, " and I daresay the crew are 
glad they are getting near home." 

"Home! Ah, child, I hope, if I live, 
please God, to make a home for you, and 
poor mother, and the little ones. I 've been 
a bad father and husband, but I don't think 
I should do the same again. Still it's odd I 
don't feel my legs; isn't it, Daisy? The 
doctor says it'll come in time; I must be 
patient." 

" You are patient, dear father," said Daisy, 
" very patient ; we love you so, father." 
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" Well, my pretty, that's more than I de- 
serve at your hands ; but " 

" Father," said Daisy, laying her cheek on 
the hand she held ; " the doctor doesn't 
think you will ever be any better ; he thinks 
— ^he thinks — ^you won't be with us long." 

The words came out with a great sob — ^no 
one knew what it cost the child to say them ; 
but, as she had said to the doctor, she could 
not let her father die in the dark. 

Her father made no response at first, but 
she felt him press her hand close, and heard 
a whisper like a prayer. Then presently he 
said, "What is that about our sins being 
made white — ^white as snow ?" 

And little Daisy repeated — " ' Though 
your sins be as scarlet, they shall be as 
white as snow ; though they be red like 
crimson, they shall be as wool' " 

" Them are the words for me, Daisy," said 
her father, "you are holding up the right 
thing to me when you say them. Say them 
again." 
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Jacob's heart expand under the influence of 
sunshine ; and Daisy, never strong, or able to 
take much exertion, cheered and comforted 
all around her. 

Years passed away, and Anne Jenkyna 
was laid in the old burying-place of "the 
Friends," annexed to their meeting house. 
But Jacob Sanders was not desolate. Young 
voices and light footsteps made his house 
glad, and Mrs Bright ruled over all with in- 
creasing wisdom and patience. Dickie is 
fast rising into favour in the warehouse, and 
there are rumours afloat that he will succeed 
his uncle in tlie large and profitable concern. 
But the presiding influence is still Daisy's, a 
fair, fragile woman, with a look of transparent 
delicacy about her, which does not tell of a 
very long life ; but, long or short, how great 
is her influence for good. All troubles and 
perplexities are brought to her — aU griefs are 
soothed, and little quarrels and difierences 
settled by her gentle hand. Jacob Sanders, 
now quite an old man, loves her with a re- 
verence and devotion which is beautiful to 
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see. He says she first taught him what those 
words mean, *' It is more blessed to give than 
to receive;" and that every year since that 
day, when touched by her child-like kind- 
ness and unselfishness, he opened his heart 
to befriend the widow and the fatherless, 
has been happier than the last. Poor old 
Jacob ! Of him, too, shall we not say, " At 
evening time there was light." 

Let us all strive to make brightness and 
sunshine for those around us; and, believe 
me, dear reader, we then most surely make 
it for ourselves. The sunny places in life's 
journey — the brilliant spots — the golden 
gleams, — ^what are they ? and where are they 
to be found? Not in self-pleasing — ^not in 
great outward prosperity — not in external 
adornments of jewels and great possessions of 
silver and gold — not in the attainments of 
the things we most earnestly covet, or hanker 
after ? No, a hundred times, no. When we 
have lived for others and out of self — ^when 
we have lightened heavy burdens, and soothed 
-worn hearts — ^when we have been patient 
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and gentle, forbearing and tender — ^when we 
have given our bread to the hungry, and fol- 
lowed in His steps, who was amongst us as 
One that served, — ^then we have walked in 
sunshine, and, in looking back on life's pil- 
grimage, these are the sunny places which 
shall gleam out with a heavenly radiance on 
our pathway through the world, marked by 
the cross which we have borne for our dear 
Lord's sake, and which He has turned into a 
crown of light, bright with the shining of the 
Sim of Eighteousness. 



THE END. 
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